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CARL OSCAR BORG 


BY ALBIN WIDEN 


WEDISH-AMERICAN art began in colonial time, when Gustaf Hesselius 
came to “the new land of promise” in May, 1712. He was the most 
famous American portrait painter of his generation, and his son 

Johan instructed Charles Wilson Peale. Another painter from Sweden, 
Wertmiiller, included George Washington among his portraits. Among 
the Swedish immigrants in the last century were quite a few painters. By 
1900 fifty American artists of Swedish descent could be listed as professional 
portrait or landscape painters or sculptors. In 1920, sponsored by The 
\merican-Scandinavian Foundation, a _ traveling exhibition of many 
Swedish-American artists made a tour of the art galleries of the homeland. 

Among those Swedish-Americans elected to the National Academy of 
Design was Carl Oscar Borg, a Swedish soldier’s son, whose distinction was 
his interpretation of the drama and the color of the American Southwest. 
Borg was born in Grinstad, in the province of Dal in Sweden, on March 


3, 1879. As the oldest son in an extremely poor family he started his career 


as a shepherd-boy. One summer he spent in the home of an old couple, 
Olavus and Brita, truly kindhearted folks. There for the first time in his 


young life he had enough to eat. From the school teacher he borrowed 
magazines with many illustrations which he loved to sketch. In a birch 
grove near the country road was some fine malleable blue clay from which 
he used to model figures of horses and cows. He made a figure of the sexton, 
an old soldier in uniform, and put it on a stone by the wayside. The 
teacher happened to stroll by, and his attention was arrested. Little Carl 
Oscar watched from a distance and, when the teacher had gone, he found 
to his delight and surprise that there were three dre in the sexton’s collec- 
tion plate. The boy had sold a work of art! This incident was a subject 
of talk in the countryside for a long time. That was indeed a wonderful 
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summer, but winter came and Carl Oscar had to return home again, where 
the many children slept four or five to a bed — two at one end and two 
or three at the other. 

Carl Oscar read all the books he could get hold of. He went to the 
school teacher to borrow books and asked whomever he met for books. In 
October 1893, when he was fourteen years old, Carl Oscar went to the 
parish minister, hoping to persuade him to take him on as a stable boy. 
The boy was accepted and in that way came in contact with the two people, 
Pastor Nilman and his wife, who became a deciding factor in his destiny. 
The work at the parsonage was light in comparison with what he had been 
used to. And after the day's work it was wonderful to sit in the kitchen 
and read to his heart’s content from the stack of books that were willingly 
lent him. Illustrated magazines inspired him to draw portraits. The mini- 
ster criticized his work and encouraged him at the same time. The years 
with the Nilman family were a halcyon period in which he did his work, 


read omnivorously and drew — and had no worries. But one day the 
minister called his stable boy into his office and spoke of his future. He 
wrote to a painting contractor in the town Vanersborg and asked him to 
take Carl Oscar on as an apprentice. Mr. Froberg, the contractor, accepted 


him as apprentice and said that the boy would receive food and clothing 
in payment for the first year. After that, there would be other arrange 
ments. In Vanersborg Carl Oscar stayed for four years. He picked up a 
considerable amount of information about Stockholm from painters who 
came for the summer. He learned also that there were art schools in Stock- 
holm. Carl Oscar determined to leave Vanersborg and set forth into the 
wide world. He returned to Grinstad to say good-bye to his parents and 
to the Nilman family. We quote from his autobiography: 

“Early one frosty morning in April of 1899, at about 4 A.M., I was 
ready for the great adventure. I was going out into the world to seek 
my fortune. Everybody in the cold room was asleep except my mother, 
who was up making coffee and frying potatoes in pork drippings. When 
I had finished my breakfast, I shook hands with everyone — they were all 
awake by this time — and made my adieux. The hour of departure had 
come. My mother followed me out on the road. Cold winds were blowing 
over the dreary snow-covered fields. The heavens were a heavy blue-gray, 
with a lambent lighter gray streaming from the eastern horizon. We walked 
along the country road which led to Grinstad’s church, whose tower was 
silhouetted against the luminous light. Neither of us said anything. My 
mother cried softly. At last she stopped and said, “Well, I must go back 
now, and stretched forth her hand. I clasped it in mine — it was icy cold. 
I looked at her and yearned desperately to say something, but I could 
not. It was the same with Mother. We were not accustomed to display our 
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feelings. I stood still for a long time and watched her go. Now and then 
she turned to wave her hand. The wind whipped her thin skirts about 
her and her shawl resembled great black wings as she waved to me. Then 
she was beside Anders the blacksmith’s cottage, and that was the last time 
in my life that I saw her. I flourished my hat for a last time and turned to 
continue along the road.” 


In Stockholm Borg worked most of the time on ships that were being 


put in order for the breakup of the ice and journeys abroad. One day the 
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ORAIBI, ARIZONA’ 


4n oil painting by Carl Oscar 


boss said, “Look here, Carl, the ship won’t be ready, so 1 must send some 
one along on the trip to finish it. Would you like to go? It is going to 
Dunkirk, in France.” Borg accepted, but left the ship in Dunkirk. He 
had some vague plans of going to Paris to study art, but a Swedish chaplain 
advised him to go to London instead. That chaplain was Nathan Sdéder- 
blom, later archbishop of Sweden. In London Borg lost his money, his 
watch, and his top-coat. He had to learn to hold out his hand and beg, 
and, like so many other unfortunates, searched through garbage cans to find 


something that at least looked edible. One day, while passing a pub, he 


reached out to steady a half-drunk individual. This fellow offered Borg 
a job — he had a contract to unload a ship with a cargo of cocoanuts, and 
Borg accepted. Another Swede took him to East London’s Seamen’s Mission, 
and later on he got acquainted with a picture agent who introduced him 
to George Johansen, a Norwegian “sweetheart-portrait-painter”’. Johansen 
hired him as his assistant for a pound a week, board, and a room in the 
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“NAVAJO GRAVE” 


{in oil painting by Carl Oscar Borg 


attic. He now made a living as a marine painter. But in spite of the fact 
that everything worked out nicely he knew that he would never be satis- 
fied with a future in this field and, in 1901, he decided to go to America, 


where so many of his countrymen had gone before him. 


Borg landed in Norfolk, Virginia, and was almost instantly employed 


by an interior decorator. Later he worked as a wood-carver and, in 1903, 
he came to California as an able-bodied sailor on the s/s Arizonan. In Los 
Angeles he was employed as an interior decorator and also painted scenery 
for a little theater on Broadway. He saved five thousand dollars and took 
over the theater but lost his money. Later on he got acquainted with Ida 
Meacham Strobridge, well-known in literary and art circles in Los Angeles 
at the time. She had a tiny gallery called “A Little Corner of Local Art’ 
and sold a few of Borg’s paintings and thus, by degrees, he earned a name 
and acquired a public. His first work was exhibited in the Ruskin Art Club 
in Los Angeles in May and June of 1905. Now the doors opened for Borg 
as an artist, and he decided to attempt an exhibition of his own. He visited 
San Francisco — it was April 18, 1906 — and staying with a friend over- 
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“SIESTA IN HOPILAND” 


4 water-color by Carl Oscar Bor 


night he was literally thrown out of his bed. In a few minutes most of 
the city lay in ruins. He saved his life and was able to get off to Los Angeles 
on the fourth day. When he reached Los Angeles his exhibition had already 


begun. Anthony E. Anderson, the art critic, and other friends had arranged 


everything. Some canvasses had been sold and the newspapers were very 


kind. Most of the year 1907 and a part of 1908 he spent in Santa Barbara 
and on the Channel Islands, where he painted marines and scenes from the 
seal hunting. He spent nine months sketching in Honduras, San Salvador, 
Nicaragua, and Guatemala. After his return he won a prize with the 
painting La Puerta de Sta. Clara and the Los Angeles Herald wrote about 
his Central American pictures: “They are a delight to the eye and a 
satisfaction to the dreamer of romances and idealities, so beautiful are 
they in color harmony 

In August of 1909 Borg received a letter that was destined to alter his 
life and further his career. — ““Dear Mr. Bore,” the letter read, ““When 
Mrs. Lummis came to visit me she gave me a most charming sketch made 


by you. It has given me a desire to see more of your work and to meet you. 
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I am writing to ask if you will come to my mountain home near Shasta and 
stay until September 12...” The letter was signed, “Yours sincerely, P. A. 
Hearst” — Phoebe Apperson Hearst, mother of William Randolph Hearst. 

Mrs. Hearst bought Borg’s pictures for as much as two thousand dollars, 
and from that day Borg’s financial stringency came to an end. — ‘Surely it 
was a tremendous material change in his life,” a friend wrote. ““We shared 
in some of the thrills of his fairy story, excited that Borg had sold pictures 
to Mrs. Hearst, that Borg was going abroad, that he had things he had neve 
had before.” Mrs. Hearst took Borg under her wing, almost literally, and 
looked after him until she died. She treated him like a son and later signed 
her letters to him Miitterchen and “Little Mother”. 

Mrs. Hearst decided to send her young protégé to Europe for five years. 
She sent with him Dr. Gustavus A. Eisen, a native of Stockholm, who had 
taken a prominent part in introducing the raisin and fig industries into 
California. He was also an archeologist and was supposed to obtain relics 
in Europe for Mrs. Hearst. Borg and Eisen spent some time in Spain and 
Egypt. His first exposure to the Egyptian desert was very important because 
it foreshadows that period of his life which concerns the Southwestern 
Desert of the United States. 

Borg arrived in Rome in April I911. His pictures were accepted at 
exhibitions in various countries, and after a year he moved to Paris. He 


worked hard; his pictures at the exhibitions were highly appreciated by 


the critics and a dealer came — for the first time after his arrival in F urope 
- and asked to handle his work. He had an exhibition in the Jules Gautie 


Gallery where he sold five pictures. Masques et Visages gave the show a 
glowing review. The April-September 1913 issue of L’Art et les Artistes 
was largely devoted to an article on Borg by Thadée de Gorecki. — “‘Car] 
Oscar Borg,’ he wrote, ‘is a painter, a painter in love solely with his vision 


and his works are profoundly philosophic. It is because they are the purest 
and most varied expression of the consecration of the sentiments of an 
artist and of a thinker. Poet, he pours out his Poesy in great decorative 
works; painter, he delights perpetually in the application of black and 
white and the more one studies his canvasses, the more one sees unfold the 


gamut of gray in a richness of depth and breadth 


Che following month Borg received notice that the Société des Artistes 
Francais had accepted three of his pictures for their 1913 Salon. At the 
same time he was informed that the Royal Academy in London had accept 
ed his La Campagna Desolata for its exhibition. And the University Exposi- 
tion in Ghent accepted two paintings. In July 1913, Borg was awarded 
the Croix d’Honneur for the work he had hung at the International Exposi 
tion at Vichy. The magazine Studio in London asserted that ‘Carl Osca1 


Borg is without doubt one of the most interesting painters of California, 
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and one giving the greatest promise.” And the Los Angeles Tribune lead 
lined “Los Angelan Succeeds in Paris!”’ 

After the First World War broke out Bore came back to San Francis« 
in October 1914. He had a show in San Francisco and one in New York 
of water-colors from Italy, Spain, Egypt, and Morocco. Both exhibitions 


were successful. Mrs. Hearst, who had long nursed an interest in the 


Indians of the Southwest, offered to send Borg out to the Pueblos to paint, 


to observe, and to take photographs and motion pictures for the University 
of California. Years before, Charles F. Lummis had aroused Borg’s interest 
in the Indians, and Borg, always anxious to travel, to see new lands and 


peoples, accepted the kind offer of his patroness with alacrity. It was in the 
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1n etching by Carl Oscar Bore 


Southwest indeed that he was to find himself. As he wrote late) 


And the soul of the world comes 

Lo bide with me there 

[he beauty of opal and amethyst distance 
\re but garments it wears. 

In those moments I hear the music 

Of the all... uncontradicted .. 
Moments divine 


. sublime 


Borg spent the following summers with the Hopi and the Navajo Indians 


He listened, observed, investigated, and learned — and painted. Because of 
the shortage of water he painted his sketches in gouache, using Chiness 


white instead of water, and as a result the sketches have a jewel-like brilli 


ance. They are small, done on 5x8 papers, and achieve a tightness, a 
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technical bravura, a spontaneity that are positively dazzling. In a way, these 
little sketches are the acme of his art. He had a show of 93 pictures at the 
Curtis Galleries in San Francisco in 1915 and an enormously successful 
exhibition at the Palace of Fine Arts in San Francisco. While painting 
among the Indians, Borg’s canvasses were started and finished right in the 
held, catching a fleeting shadow or light on a mountain, a scene of native 
life. As Rose V. F. Berry wrote in the San Francisco Examiner: “In many 
instances the paintings are glimpses of these natives in their everyday life 

. as they weave, carry water, run, plant, worship, and dance. What he 
has done outdistances that of all others. Having been especially favored 
by the Indians themselves, this artist knows the Hopi as almost no othe 
white man knows them 

For a time between trips to the desert, Borg taught art classes in San 


Francisco. He married one of his pupils, but the marriage was destined 


for failure — there was a wide disparity in age and even a wider disparity 


in interests. He built a house on the Mesa, high above Santa Barbara, 
worked hard, and received prizes at exhibitions, the critics hailed him as 
one of the greatest of “California” artists. But the big house on the Mesa 
had begun to exercise a depressing influence on Mrs. Borg. In 1924 Borg 
and his young wife moved to Los Angeles. Douglas Fairbanks was just 
starting the research for his picture The Black Pirate, and was searching 
for an art director. He happened to get in contact with Borg, found that 
he was the man for the job and persuaded him to go to work in motion 
pictures. Borg enjoyed the historical research and he enjoyed working with 
Fairbanks. But what he hated about his work was that it kept him from 
his painting, and that was something he could not forgive. His conception 
of the role of the art director was expressed in an interview, in which he 
said: “ ... 1 say the scenario writer of the future will be an artist, not a 
mere author. At least, he will be able to roughly block out his ideas in 
pictures, because the written word is incapable of expressing screen mean 
ing. Scenario writing is not literary art. Immense opportunity awaits the 
dramatic painter who comes to Hollywood today to draw movies.” But 
shortly after Fairbanks left Hollywood, Borg himself left the movie industry. 
He returned to painting and etching, but he was not happy. The relations 
between Borg and his wife became more and more strained. 

His personal problems were making it extremely difficult for him to paint. 
And he was deeply disturbed by the way the critics were being carried away 
by the craze for modernism. In 1934 he made a trip to Sweden, met his 
relatives and friends, and visited art museums in Stockholm and Oslo. After 
his return, he found that his situation had not changed and separated from 
his wife. ‘wo years later he made another trip to Sweden and in Gothenburg 
he met a young lady, Miss Lilly Lindstrand. He married her in 1938 and 
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settled down in Gothenburg, where he bought an apartment house, as an 


became fon 


investment, and an eight-room villa in which to live. His second marriage 


Borg and his art a “seconda primavera’. Afte1 


the wat he 
returned with his wife to Santa Barbara, where he died in May, 1947 at the 
age of 68. He had written, back in 1918: 
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“When the battle is won 
When the body is dead, 

Pray take me out to the hills; 
Give my ashes to the wind 
And the dust”. 


And that was done. He came to the Grand Canyon his country — once 
more. 


In connection with Borg’s memorial exhibition in the Gothenburg Art 
Museum in March, 1949, Dr. Sixten Str6mbom wrote: 

Borg’s art career probably is unknown to most Swedes at home, 
another aspect of our oft-mentioned indifference to our fellow-countrymen 
who have migrated to other countries. During my first visit to the United 
States, 21 years ago, Borg’s name was mentioned with admiration in art 
circles around the country. His vividly colored depictions of Pueblo Indian 
ind Arizonan cowboy life had provoked enthusiasm from San Francisco 
to New York. His clever etchings with subject matter from the same milieu 
ind from the Rocky Mountain desert regions, belong to that type of print, 


which is in great demand by collectors and museums . . . His landscapes, 


to inexperienced eyes, are rather hard in color and contour, but the more 
experienced readily see the firmness and sureness whereby this artist achieves 
the local color of the types of people he is depicting. His name ought not 
to be forgotten among the emigrants who have done honor to the Swedish 
nation over there.” 

During the last few years, in Sweden, the interest in Borg’s work has 
increased and, especially his etchings, are in great demand. Before his 
leath he was awarded the Linné Medal by the Royal Academy of Science 
for his research work among the Hopi and Navajo Indians. He had donated 
a valuable collection to the Ethnographical Museum of Stockholm. Even 
though the “predominant mood” in Sweden during the last decades has 
been modernist, Borg’s exhibitions in Sweden awakened the public's 
interest, and in Dal, his home province, he was, already at the time of his 
first visit, honored as “the great Indian painter’. Not only one of the 
most prominent artists of Swedish descent in America, Borg will also 
figure prominently in Sweden's history of art. 


Albin Widén, who is now residing in Stockholm, was formerly Director of 
the Swedish Information Office in Minneapolis. Among his publications 
is a biography of Borg entitled “Carl Oscar Borg—Ett Konstnarséde”’. 





THE TROUBLED BALTIC 
BY GENE W. GLENN 


HE INCIDENTS in the China Sea last year when Chinese Communist 
aircraft shot down two American planes which had allegedly violated 
Communist territorial waters, dramatically pointed up the import 
ance attached to offshore waters. As never before, nations are fearful of 
alien aircraft and submarines which have heretofore been permitted to 


operate within several miles of their coastlines and large commercial centers. 


The awful destructive force of atomic weapons and the possibility ot a 


sneak attack by an enemy require that detection and defense devices be 
located far out at sea; the United States’ radar screen and air patrol main 
tain a constant vigil far beyond our territorial waters’ limits. Discovery 
of vast underwater oil and mineral deposits that extend to the edge of the 
Continental Shelf, has prompted some South American countries — Chile, 
Ecuador, and Peru — to assert a claim to a 200-mile-wide territorial waters’ 
zone, and, in our country, has given rise to a heated controversy in regard 
to state or federal ownership of the tideland’s oil. The strategic and 
economic importance attached to the sea is unprecedented in peacetime 
history. But nowhere has the post-World War II struggle for dominance of 
the sea been more intense, yet less publicized, than in the chill waters of 
the Baltic Sea. 

Situated as it is to the north of Germany, west of Russia, and east of 
Sweden, the Baltic Sea has been for centuries the focal point of power con 
flicts among the nations of northern Europe. Its shores have seen the 
growth of great trading centers and rich empires, dictatorships and demo 
cracies, Nazism and Communism. Great as was the threat posed by 
Hitlerian Germany to the historic independence of the Baltic, an even 
ereater menace emerged with the ominous rise of Soviet Russia to he 
present position of unchallenged European supremacy. Parts of southeast 
ern Finland, the former Baltic States — Latvia, Lithuania and Estonia, 
Poland, East Germany, and the Kénigsberg area have increased the Soviet’s 
Baltic coastline to more than 1,500 miles in length. Clearly, the Baltic 
Sea was to meet the severest test its traditional independence has eve1 
undergone. 

Iwo countries, more than any others, are affected by the domination 
of the Baltic by the Soviet Union — Sweden and Denmark. Of the two, 
Sweden depends far more upon the Baltic for her economic livelihood. 
Much of Sweden's vital foreign and domestic trade operates in the Baltic 
Sea, and Swedish fishermen obtain the majority of their annual catch from 


these waters. Whereas the Baltic coastline of Sweden spans nearly 1,000 
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miles, Denmark has no sizeable coastline on the Baltic. However, by virtue 
of treaties among the Baltic States, Denmark controls the Baltic outlets to the 
Atlantic Ocean as all ships entering or leaving the Baltic are subject to 
Danish naval regulations. Whatever degree of control the Soviet Union 
might establish within the Baltic Sea, its narrow outlets are under Danish 
supervision, 

Shortly after the defeat of Nazi Germany the Soviet Union began to 
flex her Baltic biceps. Early in 1946 she commenced seizing Danish and 
Swedish fishing boats which came near the Soviet land borders. These 
ships were boarded by Soviet gunboats and escorted under the threat of 
arms to a Russian port where the crews were imprisoned and forced to 
stand trial for alleged violation of Soviet law. Before being released the 
fishermen were required to acknowledge their “guilt,” forfeit their nets 
and fishing catch, and pay heavy fines. The effect of these fines is near 
economic ruin for the fishermen involved and demoralization for the re 
mainder. The ostensible reason for the seizures, initially shrouded in 
mystery, gradually became revealed through Soviet diplomatic correspond- 
ence. Russia asserted sovereign control over a territorial waters’ belt 12 
sea miles in width and declared that any ship which came within that zone 
would be subject to Soviet law and prosecuted for its violation. The exact 
nature of her territorial waters’ law was never clearly defined by the Russian 
government. Captured Swedish and Danish fishing crew members were 
accused of such acts as espionage, violation of Soviet coastal defense regula 
tions, and fishing in Soviet waters. In their zealous enforcement of the 


inflated territorial sea Russian gunboats seized fishing vessels as far as 35 
sea miles from the Soviet coast. Some craft have been fired upon or pursued 


in the middle of the Baltic Sea. 

The Soviet doctrine ultimately extended to the air. Within a period of 
three days in June, 1952, two unarmed Swedish reconnaissance planes were 
shot down over the Baltic by the Soviet Union. Documentary evidence 
established that neither of the planes had flown closer to Soviet land terri- 
tory than 15 sea miles, well outside the boundary claimed by the Russians. 
When an aroused Swedish government urged that the affair be submitted 
to the United Nations for investigation, the Soviet Union indignantly 
rejected the proposal. 

Despite a marked friendlier attitude in the Baltic area by the Russians 
in recent months, the seizures did continue. The most accurate figures 
obtainable from the Swedish and Danish Foreign Offices indicate that a 


total of 52 fishing boats and their crew members have been seized and tried 


in Soviet courts during the past ten years. Emphasis must be placed on 


the fact that these figures are based upon reported cases; many similar 
incidents are believed unreported. The latest seizures occurred in May 
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of last year when four Swedish trawlers were seized and the crew members 
fined for fishing in Soviet waters. 

Ihe Soviet policy is very hard on Swedish and Danish fishermen. It 
threatens the continued existence of the profitable salmon industry, as the 
richest spawning grounds lie just off the the Polish and former Baltic States’ 


coasts. Captured fishermen are given no effective assistance by their parent 


countries, although both Sweden and Denmark have lodged vigorous pro 


tests against the Soviet actions. “Through diplomatic notes the two govern- 
ments have decried the Russian arrest, imprisonment, and trial of the 
fishermen, but to no avail. They have challenged the legality of a unilateral 
Soviet extension of territorial waters without the consent of other states 
on the Baltic, and proposed in 1951 that the issue of Baltic territorial 
waters be submitted to the International Court of Justice for settlement. In 
summarily dismissing this suggestion the Soviet Union stated that the 
determination of territorial waters’ matters fell under the exclusive com- 
petence of each nation. 

There has never been complete agreement among the nations of the 
world as to a proper width of territorial waters, although until recent years 
the generally accepted limit by most nations was 3 or 4 sea miles. This 
distance has survived since the early eighteenth century when land-based 
cannon commanded the sea to this extent. Despite the fact that artillery 
range has expanded many times over, the large majority of countries still 
observe the historic 3-mile limit. Many students of international law 
would like to see a uniform distance accepted by all the nations, but such 
proposals have met with little success thus far. 

[he imposition of a 12-mile territorial waters’ limit by the Soviet Union 
is of grave concern to her Baltic neighbors. Not only are their fishing inter- 
ests imperiled, but shipping lanes must be further restricted. The Soviet 
philosophy embodies the principle that any nation can arbitrarily and 
unilaterally extend its sea boundary to whatever distance desired. A hand- 
book in international law issued by the Soviet Ministry of Justice in 1947 
laid the legal foundation for this doctrine. The handbook claims that a 
state has the right to exercise control over a coast water belt sufficiently 
wide for safeguarding its security. This principle permits periodic revision 
of the territorial waters’ zone as strategic conditions necessitate. Such a 
zone could be made as wide as the sea itself; indeed, occasional rumors 
circulate, as in 1950, that Russia has extended her territorial sea to 50 
miles, almost half way across the Baltic. 

What is the Soviet objective in the Baltic Sea? The answer clearly seems 
to be the neutralization of the Baltic to all other powers. This plan was 
revealed in a 1947 handbook, Mezdunarodnoe pravo, in which the Russians 
officially embraced the idea of a Baltic Mare Clausum; that is, a closed sea 
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only open to and regulated by the countries that surround it. A re-emphasis 
of this objective came in 1950 in the form of a doctor’s dissertation pub- 
lished in the Soviet magazine Gosudarstvo i pravo,— publication in which is 
tantamount to government endorsement. In his proposal the author — one 


S. V. Molodtsov — maintained that countries around the Baltic possess both 


the historic and legal right to blockade the entrance to all foreign warships. 


Dr. Molodtsov called for a revision of all Baltic Sea agreements in orde1 
to throw a “monkey wrench into the British and American plans of con 
quest.” 

[he Soviet contention was greeted with strong protests. Denmark coun- 
tered that the Baltic was by its very nature an international sea and could 
not be legally closed to ships of foreign nations. The United States and 
Great Britain concurred in the international aspect of Baltic waters. Al- 
though the Soviet Union has not reiterated this claim recently, it is apparent 
that the idea is far from dead. The Soviet press frequently speaks of the 
Baltic Sea as its “home waters,” and has urged that the present Baltic 
treaties be revised to keep out foreign ships. Soviet Russia seems firmly 
bent upon the goal originally proclaimed by Peter the Great in the 
eighteenth century. 

Control of the Baltic is deemed essential to Soviet offensive or defensive 
plans. The Baltic provides an outlet for Russia to the Atlantic Ocean, and 
is not much impeded by winter icing south of 60 degrees North latitude. 
That outlet is not secure, however, as long as the Western powers maintain 
air bases in Denmark and Norway. When Sweden, Norway, and Denmark 
were invited to join the North Atlantic Alliance in 1949, the Soviet Union 
launched a bitter attack upon the West in her press. At the same time she 
seized a great number of Swedish and Danish fishing boats, and brought 
heavy pressure upon the northern countries to remain outside the new 
alliance. 

As we know, Soviet strategy aims at the breakup of NATO with its con 
sequent expulsion of American troops and bases from western Europe. 
If this strategy succeeds, Soviet Russia will be in a position to seize virtual 
control of the Baltic Sea. In 1955 the Russians generated a massive peace 
offensive directed toward the restoration of confidence in the Soviet Union's 
peaceful intentions and, incidentally, the withdrawal of American forces 
from Europe. Of the northern countries, Sweden, a non-member of NATO, 
was singled out fo1 especially sympathetic gestures. The Soviet overtures 
of friendship began with a “good-will” visit by the Russian fleet to Stock- 
holm, and has been followed by exchanges of athletic teams, labor delega- 
tions, Red Cross dignitaries, and others. Whether the Soviet government 


will succeed in convincing her neighbors by her professions of peace re 
mains to be seen. 
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The precise Soviet military strength in the Baltic Sea area is unknown, 
but Swedish military intelligence estimates that no area of the world is 
more heavily armed than the Soviet-controlled southern and eastern shores 
of the Baltic Sea. The offshore islands of Dagé and Osel in the Gulf of 
Riga, and Riigen at the western end of the Baltic have been turned into 
military fortresses, and they along with the coastal defense zone are 
equipped with a potent array of guided missiles. These rockets could be 
directed against all parts of Sweden, but Denmark is especially vulnerable 
because of its proximity to the launching sites, the Daniso island Falster 
being only thirty miles distant. Combined with a considerable air force 


and a powerful Baltic navy including an estimated 250 submarines, these 


ruided missiles give Russia overwhelming military superiority in the Baltic 
ro B 
Thus, in spite of the recent return of the Porkkala Peninsula to Finland, 


the Soviet post-war goal in the Baltic Sea is very evidently its absolute domi 
nation. To achieve that end the Russians have victimized Swedish and Dan 
ish fishermen, shot down Swedish airplanes, unilaterally extended their tery 
torial waters, ignored traditional concepts of international law, and now 
seek to disarm their neighbors by a global peace offensive. ‘Ihough the 
methods used are varied and unpredictable, the end objective of total 


Baltic dominance seems to remain unaltered. 


W. Glenn has studied Swedish-Russian relationships at 
tional Graduate School at the l niversity of Stockholm, and l 
ed i? fur the stud) ar d researc ha that particu lar fre 


tional Law and Relation 
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RAYMOND DENNETT: NEW ASF PRESIDENT 


HE BOARD OF TRUSTEES of The American-Scandinavian Foundation 

last February elected Raymond Dennett the eighth President of the 

organization. Having served as Director since 1954, he succeeds 
Lithgow Osborne, who had been President since 1947 and will now remain 
as Chairman of the Board. 

To his new post Mr. Dennett brings a thorough experienc e in adminis- 
tration as well as in teaching and authorship. His main work has always 
been in the field of international relations, and the broad outlook fostered 
in that discipline will surely be helpful in his present work in advancing the 
relations of America and the Scandinavian nations. 

The only Scandinavian ancestry, however, claimed by Mr. Dennett is 
the amount of Scandinavian blood present in the average Englishman of 
the seventeenth century. All of his forebears reached America from England 
before 1700, but seem to have been on the move ever since. The Dennetts 
migrated from Massachusetts to Maine and western New York State and 
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then on to Wisconsin, while the Raymonds, his mother’s family, moved 
from Connecticut through New York and the Western Reserve to Chicago. 

Although born in California, in 1913, Mr. Dennett spent most of his 
boyhood in the East, where his father, Tyler Dennett, was successively in 
the Department of State, at Princeton University as Professor of Inter- 
national Relations and, later, president of Williams College in Williams- 
town, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Dennett was educated at Phillips Academy and at Harvard, from 
which he graduated Phi Beta Kappa in 1936. He continued with advanced 
study while serving as graduate secretary of Phillips Brooks House, the 
center for Harvard's philanthropic activities by students. A youthful bout 
with rheumatic fever kept him out of World War II, and he served briefly 
as Mr. Osborne’s assistant in the Division of Special Relief Problems in 
OFFRO and in UNRRA. For a short time, in 1945, Mr. Dennett was 
secretary of the American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations in New 
York, but resigned from that post to become Director of the World Peace 
Foundation in Boston in 1946. 

At the World Peace Foundation he edited for eight years a series of 
annual reference volumes, Documents on American Foreign Relations. In 
addition, he founded and edited the well-known professional journal Jnter- 
national Organization. With Joseph E. Johnson, President of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, he edited Negotiating With the 
Russians, a collection of essays in which ten prominent Americans told 


the story of their actual experiences in dealing with Soviet statesmen during 


and after World War II. His most recent publication, edited in coopera- 
tion with Amelia C. Leiss, is European Peace Treaties After World War 
II,a reference book on the negotiations and settlements with Italy, Bulgaria, 
Rumania, and Finland. 


Not content with writing chores alone, Mr. Dennett has at various times 
taught a course in International Relations at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and was for five years Lecturer in International Politics at 
the Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy. In 1954 he was also Visiting 
Lecturer in Government at Harvard University. 

Mr. Dennett was married in 1938 to the former Charlotte Woodall of 
Georgetown, Maryland, and is now the father of two daughters. 


In taking over the helm of the Foundation Mr. Dennett will rely on the 
continued loyal support of all ASF Associates and Chapters as well as the 
associated organizations overseas; through such support he will be greatly 
aided in upholding and advancing the tradition of accomplishment which 
has characterized The American-Scandinavian Foundation since its inception 
forty-five years ago. 
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THE HARBOR 


AKERSHUS CASTLE 


BY ARNSTEIN ARNEBERG 


STRANGER arriving in Oslo may 


find it hard to believe that the 


city was founded as long ago as 


the eleventh century. For just as a new 


wilderness can spread over a once cul 


tivat plot of earth, so have the 


streets and buildings of the modern 


city of Oslo erased o1 thoroughly hid 


olden times. 
Oslo of 


traces of th¢ 
\long the 
the Middl 


houses 


den any 
waterfront of the 


Aces the timber ware 


used to lie clos« together, side 


by side, with their gables facing the 


water. Between them narrow passages 


led up to the streets and the town 


proper, whose houses were timbered, 


with balconies and green peat roofs, 


and with outhouses for the animals. 


But above these rather low and squat 


dwellings towered the gray-white stone 


churches sober, and 


Most 


ol Saint 


simple, 
ol all 
Halvard’s 


cathedral at the 


massi\ 


LIN pressive were the towers 


Church, a_ thre 
aisled market place 
which was connected with the bishop’s 
across the street 


Olav’s 


castle by a_ brides 


Here also was Saint Cloister, 


with its walls and arcades, its 


evardens 


oTay 


ana Carp ponds, and green 


trees between Today there remain 


here and there only a few vestiges of 
the walls of these structures. Gone lik 
Mary’s Church, with its 


old 


Clement's 


wise are Saint 


Roval 
Church, l 


ana 
as well as the 


eraves of the kings, the 


Castle, Saint 


other smaller churches, 
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abbey on the island of Hovedg@ya. If 
they were standing today, all of those 
architecturally distinguished buildings 
would be of unique interest to both 
tourists and historians. 

One remnant of Old Oslo, however, 
is still standing, and that is Akershus 
Castle. This castle, like a living frag- 
ment of Norway's history, connects our 
thir- 
teenth century, when this fortress was 
originally erected by the kings of Nor- 


own times with the end of the 


way. That period was a great age for 
Norway, but a national decline began 
in the fourteenth when 
lucky with 


other Scandinavian countries. During 


century un- 


unions were entered into 


the twelve and early thirteen-hundreds, 


however, Norway was enjoying a great- 


ly increased commerce and shipping 


and was in close contact with the rest 
of Europe. The Norwegian church was 
Rome 


with 


unde) and had strong connec- 


tions the creative and cultural 


Architec- 
ture especially, but also other arts, was 


forces of the outside world. 
supported by the church and the great 
landowners. Hundreds of churches, of 
stone and of wood, beautiful cloisters, 
and other religious edifices were built 
during that time. 

Norwegian artists attained new 
heigths in their stone sculpture, as 
may still be seen in the cathedrals 
of Trondheim and Stavanger and in 
other places. Sculpture was mainly in 
fluenced by contemporary French de 
sign. Also, Norwegian wood sculpture 
and painting were of a very high order. 
There are preserved from this pe. iod 
many decorative altar pieces that rank 
with any that were produced elsewhere 
in Europe. Norwegian rulers and build 
ers were also concerned with the na 


tion’s security; thus, in addition to 


CASTLE 


ENTRANCE TO THE CASTLE 


Oslo, 


castles were built in Tonsberg, 


\kershus at fortifications and 
sergen, 
far north at Varddé, and elsewhere. 


The 


ovel 


present city of Oslo spreads 
hems in the bluff on 
\kershus Castle But 


at that time the height was surrounded 


and almost 


which was built. 


on three sides by the fjord, with a 


boggy marsh between the castle and 
the mainland. Here, toward the end of 
the thirteenth century, Duke Haakon, 
King Haakon V, the 


mighty tower “Vagehals” (“Daredevil”), 


later erected 


w.th walls ten feet thick and probably 


sixty feet high, and with dwelling 


rooms in a number of stories — truly 
Norway's first skyscraper! West of this 
tower, joined by a wall, there was a 


(“The 
been 


nallet 
Bird 


torn down. 


tower, “Fuglesangen”’ 


Song’), which has late 


These two towers separated 
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THE COURTYARD 


the northern and the southern 


court- 
yards. 


The castle still ex 


entrance, which 
ists, was through the gate under “Jom 


(“The 


had a 


frutarnet’ 


Virgin’s Tower’), 


which and 


drawbridge port 


cullis. Under a square building, which 


is now gone, a steep, closed passage led 


up to the castle through the door of 


the “Fuglesang’’ Tower (the so-called 


“Moérkegane” or Dark 


present doorway in the 


Passage). The 
orth wing 


dates from a much late) 


time 
The inner connections were arranged 
in a covered-ovel 


thick 


hall 


system ol passages 


with walls some ten feet on the 


outside. From the servants in the 


north wing a passage once led inside 


wall of the 
“Romerikfloven 
Wing 


the west 


building where 


| he 


and then 


Romerike 


now is southward 


along the second story to “Jomfrutarn- 
et”. Here, in the southern part of the 


bastion, was a fortified courtyard with 


a baking and brewing house, a stable, 


a byre, a pigsty, a forge, and a well 


There was also a well in the inne 


courtyard. 


Knut’s 


north was at the edge ol 


The castle had two outworks: 


lower to the 


the precipice and was connected with 
the north wing by a sentinel’s passage. 
lower ran also the great 


attack 


tower was originally 


From Knut’s 


north wall, which cut off from 
that quartel Lhe 


called 


lowe 


“Kanniktarnet” (“The Canons’ 


because the clergy in Saint 


Marv’s Church 


had their offices thers 


It is probable that the highest part of 


the north 


wing, with its Gothic win 


dows and its rose window, was a chapel 


} 


1urch in~ connection 


oO! ( 


with the 
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Canon’s Tower. The tower became 
known as Knut’s Tower following the 
murder of Knut Alfssén on board the 
Danish fleet, in 1502, and after his 
body, according to report, had lain 


unburied in the tower for no less than 


twelve years. This event inspired 


Henrik Ibsen to write the beautiful 
poem about Akershus, in which he 
characterizes the murder as “a cut in 
Norway's heart”. 

Indeed, the spirit of history hovers 
over everything at Akershus. The his- 
tory of the castle, as well as its ap 
pearance, has changed with Norway's 
political and economic vicissitudes. 
Many new buildings and improve- 
ments must have been added during 
the time of Ingebjérg, the daughter of 
Haakon V, and under her son Magnus 


Eriksson, who was king of Norway 
from 1319 to 1355. Presumably the 1 CHAMBER IN THE CASTLE 


period of construction did not cease 
until the reign of Haakon VI (1355- 
1380). Then began the times of depres- 
sion and the unhappy unions with the 
two neighbor countries. 

In the sixteenth century fire, war, 
and misfortune laid waste a_ great 
number of Norway's most distinguished 
structures, and Akershus did not es 
cape unscathed. In 1527 the buildings 
lying north of “Vagehals” and “Fugle- 
sangen” were struck by lightning and 
were burned down. During the siege 
by Christian II in 1531 the castle was 
badly damaged; it was also about this 
time that Mogens Gyldenstjerne over- 
ran the Abbey at Hovedoya, plundered 
and burned it, and brought the abbot 
as a prisoner to Akershus. Political and 
other prisoners were kept in the small 
vaulted and windowless rooms inside 

THE ROYAL BURIAL CHAPEI the dark passage under the west wing; 
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that the stones in 


the walls and the floors could tell dire 


there is no doubt 
stories of seizure and violence during 
these times of 

Due 
the imprint on 
tian I\ 


easily 


trouble and distress. 
to his many new constructions, 


Akershus of 
(1588-1648) is 


Chris 


today more 


discernible than that of 


any 


other monarch. Firearms had by that 


time become the most potent weapons 


for the 


ageressor, and as a result 


new 
fortifications had to be built outside the 
medizval castle itself. From this period 
also dates the pervading influence of 
stvle and 


Akershus. 


Tower 


Renaissance architecture, so 
evident at 


The 


Tower 


Blue and the 


Romerike 


were 


built at this and 


time 
furnished with spires to appeat just 


about as they do today. The Romerike 
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Wing rebuilt in brick, 
kitchen alongside the stewards’ offices 
floor. 


manded clean lines and regularity, and 


was with a 


on the first The Renaissance de- 


consequently, the “Fuglesang’” ‘Tower 
and that part of “Vagehals” which pro- 


truded into the 


courtyard, were torn 
down in order to make one large court- 


yard. 

Hannibal Sehested, who was viceroy 
ot Norway 1642 1651, 
most splendid period 
Middle 


\ series of rooms of royal mag- 


from until 
ushered in the 
in the castle’s history since the 
\ves. 
nificence were built and furnished. One 
of these the Gol- 
Hall (between the southern wing 
“Vagehals”’ 


beautified 


was “Fruerstuen” o1 
den 


and 


to the east). The castle 


was with and tile 


Stone 


floors, colorful panels, gilt leather walls, 
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4 drawing by 


rich stucco ceilings, and color schemes 
in gold and black, after the Spanish 
fashion. 

But the period from the end of the 


seventeen-hundreds until far into the 


nineteenth century was a sorrowtul era 


for the castle. It was not kept in the 


best of condition, it fell into disrepair, 


and was used as a granary and as store 
Most ol old 


nishings and expensive furniture dis- 


rooms. the beautitul fu 


appeared. Not until the turn of the 
did 


awake once 


interest in the 
After 1905 con 
siderable reparations were undertaken 
the 
the 


century public 


castle more, 


under the direction of architect 


Sinding Larsen, who at same time 


made valuable 


investigations and 


cleared up many doubts and obscurt 


points as to the architectural history 


CASTLE 


1KERSHUS 


drnstein Arne 


ol the castle. 


During the 


nineteen-thirties it 
Akershus 
taken 


state. As 


Was 


resolved that 


should be re 
Noi 


restora 


stored and 


over by the 


wegian the work of 


tion proceeded, disfiguring structures 
from modern times were removed, walls 
were repaired, and all the more recent 
cement and plaster scraped off. ‘Thus 


one can now in a way read the castle’s 


unhewn 
Middle 


\ges, and thin yellow bricks from the 


history in its walls, where 


stone, large red bricks from the 


sixteen-hundreds reveal the dates of 


the different building periods. Cloak 
electric 


all 


with the view of putting the castle to 


rooms, toilets, kitchens, and 


heating also had to be installed, 


actual 
New 


use. 


construction has mostly been 
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avoided; where it was absolutely neces- 
sary, it was given new designs so that 
confused with the 


it would not be 


older architecture. Thus, there 


was 
no attempt made to reproduce copies 
of, for example, turrets which had dis- 
appeared; also, it seemed preferable not 
to align the walls so as to avoid having 
imitations that are not historically cor- 
Nor 


any attempt to reconstruct the vanished 


rect or genuine. has there been 


colorful panels inside the halls or the 
earlier stucco ceilings. The inner walls 
are plastered so that every stone is 


visible; large wooden beams _ sustain 


the roofs, and windows have been 


placed in the old openings. In time, 


when the 


necessary becomes 


money 
available, all the rooms will have fur- 
niture of the proper periods. 

During World War II all this work 
was at a standstill, and the castle again 
became a storehouse. But following the 


liberation, work was once more re- 


1947, 


restored. 


sumed, and on August 3, 
Akershus had 


most of 


been Through 


the cooperation of Norwegian museums 


Arnstein Arneberg (b 
of Ake rshus ( astle. 
among them “Skaugum’”, the 
with architect Magnus Poulsen he 
designed the Security ( 


] é ; é , 2 


1s the 


supervising architect 
He has built many lovely 
residence f Crown 
built the 7 wT 
yuncil Chamber at the United Nations Headquarters 


in Neu 
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the castle was temporarily furnished 
to serve as a splendid and appropriate 
scene for the festival in honor of King 
Haakon VII on his seventy-fifth birth 
day. 

\ burial chapel for the royal family 
has been built in conjunction with the 


church. In this 


Maud; 


Norwegian 


castle rests 


chapel 


Queen and here a sorrowful 


people buried their be 


loved Crown Princess two years ago. 


\ beautiful monument of the past, 


Akershus is now mainly used for 


cere 
monial meetings and festivals arranged 
I he 


been 


by the Norwegian government. 
restoration, however, has not yet 


Roval Hall 


to be rebuilt and sev- 


completed; the 


and the 


church are still 
eral ugly buildings will be torn down. 


But as the castle stands, mirror- 


now 
ing itself in the fjord and surrounded 
all 
beloved and hallowed place and on: 


link 


with 


by foliage, it is to Norwegians a 


of their few memorials that the 


restless days of the 


present the 


greatness of vanished times 


, ' 
f , ; ’ 
) the restoratior 


utskirts of Oslo, 
Olav. Together 
f Oslo. He 


villas in the 
Prince 
Hal 


aiso 


York 
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STEPHANSSON 


BY RICHARD BECK 


O HAVE earned the lasting grati- 


tude of both his native Iceland 


ind his adopted country, Canada 


is the unusual distinction of the poet 


Stephan G. Stephansson, whose cen 


1953 by 


admirers on 


tenary was commemorated in 
his countrymen and othe 
Atlantic. 


both sides of the 


[The observance in Iceland of the 
me hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of the poet included the erection of a 
striking memorial cairn on the moun 
tain pass of Vatnsskard, above the scen 

ind historic district of Skagafjérdu1 
in northern Iceland and in the immed 
vicinity of 


The 
with the 


iate Stephansson’s birth 


place. ceremonies in 


connection 


dedication of this 


unique 
monument were impressive and attend 
ed by large crowds; and most fittingly, 
the unveiling was performed by the 
poet’s daughter, Mrs. Rosa Benedikts 


Markerville, Alberta, had 


been invited to Iceland for that special 


son of who 


vwcasion by the Icelandic 


government. 


Some 


vears before 


his admiring Ice 


friends in Canada and _ the 


had 
cairn in the 
Markerville. 

that all. 


Markerville, 


1 appropriate ceremonies, the un 


landic 


United States 


honored him with 


1 memorial family plot 
neal 


Nol 


950, at 


was On September I, 


there took place, 
vit] 


eiling of a monument and the dedi 


ition of a park in Stephansson’s 
honor, sponsored bv the Historic Sites 
| Board ol 


Phis was indeed a rare 


Monuments 


ne Canada. 
national distinc 
tion accorded an adopted son of Can 
ida, and equally dramatic in the annals 


~~ the Icelanders in America. 


All this is still 


the light of Stephansson’s life and lit 


more remarkable in 


erary career. 


>, 1853, at 


He was born on Octobei 
Kirkjuholl, a small farm, 
Skagafj6rdur 
folks 


pe yssessed 


abandoned, in the 


His 


means, 


SINCE 


district. 


parents were farm 


of small both 


but 
good intellectual equipment and cha 


acteristic 


Icelandic interest in literary 


and cultural matters. Moreover, poetic 


had 


sides of the future poet’s family, 


talent manifested itself on both 


In the yea 


1873, at the age of nine 


ten, Stephansson emigrated with his 


parents and 


othe relatives to the 
Here he 


to become a pioneer three times; first 


United States. 


was destined 


in Shawano 


1874; 


County, Wisconsin; in 
again, in 1880, in 
North Dakota; 
Markerville, 


ada, where he 


Pembina 
County, lastly, in 
Alberta, 
his home until his 
1927. 

In 1878. while in Wisconsin, Steph 


Helga 


~ 


Sigridur Jonsdoéttir, a splendid woman, 


and 


1889, near Can- 


made 


death on August 10, 


ansson married a 


cousin of his, 


who proved in every respect a comrad 


for her gifted husband; abundantly 


and unselfishly she shared with him the 
struggle and hardships of pioneer life 


And 


eight 


together they raised a family of 


children. 

Life-long a hard-working farmer and 
until his later years, the supporter of a 
large family, 


Stephansson, neverthe 


less, found time to play his full part in 
the community enterprises and the d 
velopment of his frontier 
What is still 


such a rich 


settlement 


more 


amazing, he lived 


intellectual and creative 


] 


life that he succeeded in becoming one 
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of the most productive as well as one 
of the greatest of Icelandic poets past 
and present, which places him indeed 
selected 


in noble and 


company, be- 
cause ever since the days of Egil Skal- 
the skalds_ of 


old, poetry has been the time honored 


lagrimsson and othe 


and highly developed form of literary 


expression in Iceland. 


Surely, 


one may wonder how this 


rare achievement on the 


part of the 
embattled Icelandic 
North Dakota and 


[he key to that phenomenon is, at 


pioneet farmer in 


Alberta came about. 


least in a considerable 


found 
in the very title of Stephansson’s six 
Indvoékur, 


sleeple SS 


degrec . 


volume collections of poems 
which “wakeful, o1 
books published 


in Reykjavik, Iceland, and in Winni 


means 


nights’. These were 
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peg, Manitoba, between 1909 and 1938, 
and a new edition is now appearing in 
Iceland. Filling some 1800 octavo pages 


these labor 


poems are the fruit of 
while others slept, of precious hours of 
much needed rest sacrificed to the ex- 
pression of a rare creative genius, and 
revealing 


commensurate devotion to 


the poetic art. 
In fact, one of Stephansson’s chief ac 
complishments was resolving the con- 


flict between the exacting demands of 


his heavy daily duties and the compel 


ling creative urge burning within him. 
That victory was, of course, bought at 
a high price, achieved through great 
sacrifice, as strikingly and touchingly 
expressed in his poetry, for instance, in 
the following stanza from one of his 
greatest and most characteristic poems, 
“Evening” (here quoted from Jakobina 


Icelandic 


Johnson's translation in 


Poems and Stories) : 


And Care on my doorstep sits 

last, 
movements 
by day, 
songs all the 

lightest of wing 

And silent they fluttered away, 
Who bruised the wing of a thought 
as it soared 

Its heavenward call to obey. 


drowsy at 
— Who guards all my 


Who startled my 


Stephansson’s unusual produc tivity 


was matched by the equally impressive 


variety and 


range of his themes, his 


large sweep and world-wide horizon, 


all the more surprising in view of the 
circumstance that he was virtually self- 
educated, his schooling in Iceland hav 
ing been of a 


like 


poet, 


most elementary 


nature; 


many another dedicated brothe 


Icelandic and non-Icelandic, h« 
made up for his lack of formal educa 
tion with continuous selective reading. 


Let it be emphasized that Stephans 
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son wrote entirely in Icelandic, which, 
in turn, means that his poems have to 
be translated into English, or other 
languages, for the non-Icelandic read- 
er; indeed no easy undertaking, as his 
poetry is both strikingly original and 
unusually rich in diction and abstract 
ideas. 

Rooted deep in his native soil, he 
was linked to Iceland by tender bonds, 
which long years away from the home- 
land only served to make stronger; in 
numerous stirring patriotic poems he 
records, in noble language and inspir- 
ing word-pictures, his abiding love for 
the distant land of his forebears, inter- 
preting with sensitivenes and vigor the 
close kinship of the sons and daughters 
of Iceland the land, 
wherever they may find themselves on 
the face of the earth. 
terfully 


with ancestral 


This he does mas 


and memorably in his most 


widely known 


poem, “However Far 


Thou Mayst Travel”, of which the 
snost quoted stanza runs thus in Pro- 


fessor Lee M. 
(The American-Scandinavian 


March-April, 1915): 


Hollander’s rendition 


Review, 


Wherever on earth or 
Restless, may 


in heaven, 

wander thy mind, 

Decked with bright hills and waters, 

The land of thy dreams thou shalt 
find; 

And from eternities’ ocean 

Thy island belov’d will arise 

Nightless, worlds without ending, 

As far views flash on thy eyes. 


His native district of Skagafj6rdur, 
noted alike for its varied and beautiful 
scenery and its hallowed historic mem 
ories, Stephansson has rendered a mag 
nificent filial tribute in one of his truly 
great poems, Here, as elsewhere in his 
poetry, is amply illustrated his intimate 


and vivid portrayal of the Icelandic 
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scene, although he had for ali his ma- 


ture years resided on a distant con- 


tinent. 

“Your antiquity and sagas dwell in 
my heart,’ Stephansson says in one of 
his most affectionate and deeply mov- 
ing poems to Iceland. This was no ex- 
aggeration, for, steeped as he was in 
Iceland’s literary tradition, he found 
in its literature folklore fruitful 
themes for powerful and original poems, 
strikingly symbolic 


and 
and universal in 
significance; he possessed in an uncom- 
mon degree the ability to bridge the 
gulf between the past and present by 
relating historical themes to his own 
day, and thereby proving his adherence 
to his own wise admonition: “Be a 
friend of the evening sun and a son of 


the dawn.” 


Deeply as Stephansson was attached 
to his native Iceland and his Icelandic 
heritage, he harbored in his heart an 


equally fond affection both for the 


United States and for which 


Canada, 


he has eulogized in sincere and poetic 
tributes. 


His numerous nature poems, 
alive with his fertile and vivid imagin 
ation, rich in colorful detail and 


found thought reveal in graphic and 


pro- 


charming pictures his devotion to his 
beloved Alberta in all its scenic grand- 
eur. “No other Canadian poet in any 
language presents a comparable _pic- 
ture of Western Canada,” declares Dr. 
Watson Kirkconnell (“Canada’s Lead- 
Poet: Stephan G. Stephansson 
(1853-1927), The Tor- 


onto Quarterly, January, 1936) . 


ing 


University of 


And nowhere is Stephansson’s great 


descriptive and ability 


interpretative 
seen to a better advantage than in his 
cycle of flugi 
Route’), rolls up a whole 


series of unforgettable pictures of the 


poems A ferd og (“En 


where he 
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4T MARKERVILLE, ALBERTA 


prairie and of pioneer life, which he 
had experienced in such a full measure; 
lifelike 
thentic description are striking similes 


interwoven with the and au 
from Old Norse mythology. 
Stephansson was a man of wide hu- 
man interest and sympathy, a cosmo- 
politan of the noblest kind. This atti- 
tude of his is memorably expressed in 
his much quoted lines in which he 
says that he harbors a brotherly feeling 
towards foreign lands, but the soil that 
remains of an Ice 
His 


poems 


shelters the earthly 


lander tugs at his heartstrings. 


many and notable memorial 
about friends and neighbors grew out 
of that sensitiveness and whole-souled 
feeling towards them and mankind gen 
erally. 

His all-embracing interest and strong 
sense of justice, as well as his ingrained 
human sympathy, found a lasting ex- 


pression in challenging poems inspired 
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by current events. In such poems of 
his, as elsewhere in his poetry, he al- 
ways aligns himself with the suffering 


and humanitarian 


the oppressed; a 
with a world-wide outlook, he is fea 
lessly outspoken in his abhorrence of 
war and equally eloquent in his ad 
vocacy of peace, “The sword cuts all 
heart bonds” is a fundamental part of 
his creed and philosophy of life, which 
he expressed fearlessly and forcefully in 
his series of poems Vigslodi (“The Wa 
Trail”), his impassioned reaction to 


World War, 


ligious and social 


the First Radical in re- 


views, he was the 
arch-enemy of reaction. narrowminded 
ness, and 


Withal, he 


his faith in the future and the ultimate 


hypocrisy in every form, 


never lost his idealism, and 


victory of truth and justice are beauti- 


fully expressed in several of his poems, 


as in the closing lines of “Evening”, 


previously referred to, in Mrs. John- 


son’s translation 


Che best that was in me forever 
shall live 
Ihe sun over darkness prevail. 


Vigor, intellectuality, and deep 


though often restrained emotion, are 
basic qualities of Stephansson’s poetry, 


while he also possesses the genuin 


lyric touch. Generally he is, however, 


more concerned with thought content 


and originality than with polished 


form. Many of his poems are undeni 
ably rough-hewn; nor is the charge of 


obscurity which has been leveled 


against him entirely without founda 


His 
landic was, on the other hand, nothing 


tion. mastery of his native Ice 


short of astounding;. a pliant instru- 
his skillful 


poems in all its 


ment in hands, it appears 


in his wealth and 


beauty. 


With his extensive new themes, 
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clothed in a variety of verse forms and 
in a strikingly original diction, Ste- 
phansson has enriched Icelandic liter- 
ature immeasurably. His prose writ- 
ings, letters, articles, and essays, recently 


published in 


Iceland in four large 


volumes, are also a significant contribu- 


tion to Icelandic literature, and cast 


a light on the poet himself, his develop 


ment, his struggle against great odds, 
and his whole outlook upon life. 
Stephansson’s place among the great- 


est of Icelandic 


poets is firmly estab- 


lished. Canadian and American schol- 
ars, possessing first-hand knowledge of 
his poetry, have gone so far as to con 
sider him Canada’s greatest poet to 
date, and even placed him in the fore- 
front among the leading poets of the 


western world. 
Whatever Stephansson’s place in the 


realm of Canadian and Icelandic let- 


ters, no one can read his poems ser- 
iously and with an open mind without 
coming to recognize the greatness of 
the man no less than the greatness of 
the poet, for there is no gulf between 
those two sides of his personality. His 
whole-heartedness, his manliness, as ex 
pressed in his poetry, constitute, per 
haps, his most attractive quality and 
greatest glory. Add to that the timeless 
ness of Stephansson’s poetry, in which 
love of justice, of humanity, of freedom 
and peace, is ever the deep and heart 
His 


revealed in an 


warming under-current. whole 


souledness is intimate 
and even more remarkable degree in his 
numerous letters, where he lays bare his 
views of men and matters, and thereby 
his inner life. He is a challenging per- 
sonification of the ability of the unfet 
tered spirit of man to rise victoriously 
obstacles and the 


above formidable 


most adverse circumstances. 
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Selected English Translations 


from Stephan G. Stephansson’s Poetry 


Another translation of Stephansson’s 
poem, “However Far Thou Mayst Trav- 
el,’ quoted in Hollander’s rendition in 
the preceding article, appeared unde 
the title “Remembrance” in Watson 
Kirkconnell’s The North American Book 
of icelandic Verse (New York and Mon- 
treal, 1930), and a third one by Skuli 
Johnson, retaining the original title 
“From An Address At An _ Icelandic 
Celebration”, was published in Richard 
Beck’s Icelandic Lyrics Reykjavik, 
1930 

Stephansson’s “Evening”, 
the foregoing article in Mrs. Jakobina 
Johnson’s translation from Richard 
Beck’s Icelandic Poems and Stories (The 


quoted in 
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American - Scandinavian Foundation, 
1943), previously had appeared in Scan- 
dinavia (Grand Forks, N. Dakota, April, 
1924), together with her translation of 
Stephansson’s “At Close of Day”, orig- 
inally published in The Stratford Journal 
(Boston, 1917), and also later included 
in Icelandic Poems and Stories. Both of 
these translations were also printed in 
Icelandic Lyrics, and the latter reprinted 
in The American-Scandinavian Reviex 
(July, 1929 
Several 


son’s 


translations from Stephans- 
included in Kirkcon- 
nell’s Overtones (Winnipeg, 
1935), among them “The Spruce For- 
est”, “To Alberta” and “Fragments from 
‘En Route’”. Some of these had prev- 
iously appeared in the translator’s article 
on “Icelandic-Canadian Poetry” in The 
Dalhousie Review, and were reprinted 
in his study of Stephansson in The Uni- 
versity of Toronto Quarterly referred to 
above. 


Some 


pe ems are 


Canadian 


excerpts from Stephansson’s 
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cycle of poems “The War Trail” are in- 
corporated in F. Stanton Cawley’s article 
“The Greatest Poet of the Western 
World: Stephan G. Stephansson” 
Studies 


Scan- 
dinavian and Notes, November, 
1938 

A number of his poems, including sev- 
eral major ones such as “Evening” and 
“At Toil’s Close” (“At Close of Day” 
part of Skuli Johnson’s article 
“Stephan G. Stephansson (1853-1927 
in The Icelandic Canadian (Vol. IX, 
No. 2, Winnipeg, 1951). This article also 
appeared in the Winnipeg Icelandic 
weeklies, Heimskringla and Légberg, 
where other translations from Stephans- 
son’s poems have appeared in the course 


are a 


of the years. 

Paul Bjarnason’s collection Odes and 
Echoes B.C., 1954) in- 
cludes seven translations from Stephans- 


Vancouver, 


son’s poems, among them the following 
major ones, “Eloi Lamma Sabahkthani’’. 
“The Brothers’ Destiny’, *“Armis- 
tice’. 


and 


Dr. Richard Beck is the Head of the Department of Modern and Classical 


Languages in the 


The Re vier 9 


University of North Dakota. 
he is the author of History of Icelandic Poets 1800-1940. 


A frequent contributor to 





THE TAPESTRIES OF GUDBRANDSDAL 


BY HAAVARD ROSTRUP 


Epiror’s NOTE: 
Occasioned by a recently published 
de-luxe volume by Thor B. Kielland 
of the Norwegian Museum of In 
dustrial Arts, Dr. Haavard Rostrup 
discusses tn this article the curious 
Norwegian picture tapestries 
the Renaissance and_ the 


period. 


jrom 


Ba oque 


HE picture tapestries of Norway 
deserve a place of honor in the 


history of Norwegian art similar 


to the place assumed by the Danish 


Denmark: they 


are a national treasure whose impo 


frescoes in the art of 


tance can scarcely be overestimated; 
they are a unique proof of the desire 
for and the enjoyment of art in the 
olden times, and constitute a fabulous 
world of rare richness and splendor. 
Any one visiting the exceedingly well 
Arts 
in Oslo will be deeply impressed by 


old 


tapestries are hung. At the same time 


laid out Museum of Industrial 


the room in which the woven 


both stern and festive, they always 


seem to have something to say to the 
demonstrate that so 


spectator. ‘I hey 


lemnity may be joined with gaiety, 
and that one may be both monumental 
and carefree at the very same time. 

The Director of 
Thor B. 


for many 


this museum. Dr. 
Kielland, has been working 
years on a set of books on 
the Norwegian picture tapestries dat- 
ing from the period between the end 
of the sixteenth century and the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century. It 
is indeed an impressive work, a veri- 
table monument of learning, but just 
like its subject matter it appears in a 


light and gay style. The first volume 


ago; it deals 


~ 


issued about a 
“The Art of 
Nobles and Burghers.”’ 


was yeal 
Weaving 
And 


volume, 


with Among 
now we 


have at hand the second the 


most important one, which describes 


“The 


sants, 


Picture Tapestries of the Pea- 
1600-1800." Next 


issued the third and last volume, which 


year will be 
will deal. with “Utilitarian Tapestries 
Rural Districts,” 


wth a complete bibliography. Danes 


From the together 
have reason to be proud of the fact 
that they in a way have a share in 
this splendid work, as it is due to an 
art-loving Dane, L. F. Foght, that these 


volumes feature a wealth of very 


beautifully printed full-page illustra- 
tions, reproduced from the originals. 

Norwegian picture weaving has its 
roots in the very distant past. Samples 
of Norwegian art weaving are extant 
as the Barbarian 


from times as early 


Migrations and the Viking Age, and 
the precious fragments of the Baldishol 
tapestry from the Romanesque Period 
(the end of the 12th century) represent 
the high-water mark in the history of 
Scandinavian picture weaving, a mark 
which probably never again has been 
There 


reached, not to say, exceeded. 


the hand, 
1200's 


\ges, but written sources tell 


is, on othe nothing pre- 


served from the and the late 


Middle 
us that the art of weaving nevertheless 


The 


to show 


was kept alive and developed. 
Thor Kielland is 


renaissance in 


purpose of 


that the Norwegian 
weaving which began in the middle of 
the sixteenth century in its first stages 
must, true enough, be credited to im- 


migrant weavers, mostly from northern 
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Germany and Schleswig-Holstein, but 


that these and 


men associated with 
taught local artists in such a way that 
the style and technique of the foreign 
the 


old medieval and native traditions in 


Renaissance art combined with 


design and color to create a and 


independent style. This theory is bold- 


new 


ly and very convincingly defended by 
Kielland, deal of 
erudition. 


aided by a great 
In the very beginning the Norwegian 


weavers were greatly influenced by 
Flemish and North German tapestries, 
with the best work of this kind being 
done in the period 1570-80. But just 
that 


there is a national imprint on the 


a generation later we can see 
work; the art of weaving was more and 
more becoming an art of the people 
and thus from then on had a 
stamp. At 


and 


“rustic” 


the same time the weavers 


their workshops seem to have 


moved from the coastal districts to the 


interior, northern 


primarily to the 
of the 


where the best and the 


part valley of Gudbrandsdal, 


most beautiful 
tapestries originate. 
As an example of 


Thor Kielland’s 


vivid and fascinating style we 


the 


will 


quote a part of introductory 


chapter of Part I: 


“TIT was once swimming in the in- 
door pool of the big St. Gellert Baths 
in Budapest. Natural hot springs welled 
up from the bottom of the pool and 
created the most beautiful patterns 
with their ever crossing circular waves. 
But along the edges of the pool the 
waves from the hot central springs 
were met by new waves from cool 
water entering the pool from othe 
hidden springs. The beautiful wave 
pattern from the central spring was 
broken, and new and strange designs 
appeared on the surface of the water. 
Then it struck me that this was a true 
picture of the relation between central 
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art and peripheral art. Peripheral art 
is not only a reflection of central art, 
it is itself a spring that wells up, but 
of a different temperature and with 
a different rhythm, so that the currents 
mix and create a new and highe1 
unity. Such a and higher unity 
is Norway’s tapestry weaving.” 


new 


This is brilliant basic 


conception which is adhered to con 


the author’s 


sistently throughout. It is indeed re 


freshing to read about this episode and 


how this fine art historian 


suddenly 
thinks of such an inspiring approach 
to his subject while swimming in the 


crystal clear spring water! Truly, the 


dust of archives and museums was 


washed away from his eves! 


This new 


and fresher way of looking at things, 
this independent grasp of the subject 


matter are characteristic 


of the author 
and make it a real pleasure to read his 
lucid 


clear and 


prese ntation of the 
material. 


* * * * 


Of the nearly 1,300 Norwegian tap- 
fifty 


made in the towns of the sixteenth 


estries extant today only about 


were 


and 


seventeenth centuries and show 


foreign influence. All the others origin 
While 


unde1 


ated in the rural communities. 


France 
Louis XIV 


boom and developed a 


tapestry weaving in 
Louis XIII 


ing a 


and was enjoy 
great 
high degree of technical virtuosity, the 
Norwegian farmer women—it was 
mostly women who did the weaving 

in their isolated mountain valleys used 


a technique’ which 


continued _ the 
Middle The 


two-dimensional 


traditions of the 


Ages. 


medieval ‘“Flat—on 


Style” was the natural form of expres 


sion for these peasant women, and their 


art has thus 


preserved an almost 


Romanesque character in spite of the 


contemporary Renaissance style used 
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for dress and decorations. It is quite 
true that we do not have any examples 
of tapestries made during the late 
Middle Ages, but there is so much in 
the tapestries of the 1600's 
derived medieval compositions 


that is 
from 
and indicate how they must have been. 

Dr. Kielland is justified in stressing 
the paradoxical situation as far as 
the art of weaving in Europe is con- 
cerned, to wit, that the more proficient 
the artists became in a purely technical 
way the less impressive their tapestries 
art. When the 
simple “flat style’ of the Middle Ages 
was abandoned in favor of drawings 


became as works of 


giving the illusion of perspective, the 
basic idea behind weaving disappeared 
and was dissolved, and what we have 
left Kielland calls “the 
in the There is therefore no 


is what hole 
wall.” 
reason to look disparagingly at the old 
Norwegian picture tapestries and call 
them awkward and provincial. In their 
own way they are perfect examples of 
a splendid form of expression in tex- 
their their se- 


tiles; in compactness, 


verity, and their their 
very strength, and it is interesting to 
the 


products of modern tapestry making, 


simplicity is 


compare them with most recent 


as these latter are based on a return 
to the simplicity and pure lines of 
the Middle Ages. 

One of the main chapters in Thor 
Kielland’s the 


picture tapestries of the valley of Gud- 


book is devoted to 
brandsdal. This was the place above 
all where the national art of weaving 
was flourishing. and from here impulses 
the 
The tapestries are arranged 


were transmitted to the rest of 
country. 
in categories according to their motifs, 
and it is indeed interesting to see that 


the motif most often used is the story 
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“The 
Virgins.” 


about Five Wise 


Next in 


Five 
order of 
popularity is “The Three Holy Kings” 
(“The Three Wise Men’), followed 
by rather infrequently used motifs like 
“The Feast of Herod,’ “The Wisdom 
of King Solomon,” and “King Solomon 
and the Sheba,” 
others. In Museum of In- 
dustrial Arts there are splendid ex- 


and the 


Foolish 


Queen ofl 
the 


among 
Danish 


amples of the tapestries representing 
the virgins and “The Wisdom of King 
Solomon”; the latter shows one of the 
wise judgments of Solomon during the 
meeting with the Queen of Sheba: in 
this case he determines the sex of two 
similarly attired children by observing 


the way each one picks up an apple. 


A few of the categories are made up 


by only one single tapestry, and among 
these is the very strange and mysterious 
one that up to now has been given the 
rather inane name “The Fairy Tale 
Tapestry,” but which Kielland 
presents a wholly new and convincing 
interpretation. The lay-out in this tap- 


about 


estry is rather characteristic, and there 
are only a few like it outside Norway. 
It is divided into four panels surround- 
The 
preserved, with 
bright red, green, and yellow being the 
dominant ones, supported by dark blue, 
white, black. In the upper left 
hand panel there is a beautiful green 
deer 


ing an oval central area. colors 


are unusually well 


and 


with antlers from which 


sprouts 
branches. In_ the 


opposite panel there is a noble knight 


a twig with four 


on a rearing horse. In the two lower 
panels we see on the one side the same 


gentleman, who is 


now dismounted 


and in great surprise raises his right 


arm; while on the other side a very 


strange animal, somewhat like a white 


goat, stands on its hind legs holding 
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in its front legs an object that looks 
like either a flute, a 
perhaps a gun. 

Thor Kielland connects this group 
of figures with that transformation of 


the Hubertus legend which is known 
from the 


blow-cane, or 


Baron Munchhausen stories 


-the stag with the cherry tree _be- 
tween its antlers—and he has related it 
to an old folk tale from Brittany about 
the noble knight Guiamar, who while 
hunting finds a snow-white deer with 
a twig between its antlers; he aims 
at it with his bow and arrow, but the 


arrow returns through the air and hits 


the knight. It is quite possible that 
the picture in the Norwegian tapestry 
is based on this legend and that the 
artist shows us the resurrected spirit of 


the deer shooting at the hapless hunter. 


* * * 


The women weavers of Norway, who 
possessed such an amazing and highly 
developed feeling for what is decora- 
tive, had a special liking for moralistic 
motifs; this most certainly is due to the 
fact that the cartoons for the tapestries 
had originally been made by traveling 
painters who decorated altar pieces and 
church ceilings with 
art. The 


their moralistic 


most and 


widely distributed series of Norwegian 


numerous most 
tapestries is, as mentioned above, the 
so-called “Virgin Tapestries,” in which, 
as Thor Kielland expresses it, one has 
mobilized no less than ten Biblical and 
Other types of 
picture tapestries are only to be found 
in eastern the 


moralizing ladies. 


Norway, but 


“Virgin 


Tapestries” have been popular also 


in western Norway. 


Furthermore, 
the pre- 
valent and lasting, as it was used as 


the The 


this 


motif was also one of 


most 


late as nineteenth century. 
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investigation of the actual history of 
the motif is one of the most fascinating 
chapters of the book. After the Re- 
formation the the 
the virtuous 


use of motif with 
maidens 


temporal art 


and the sinful 


was adapted by from 
ecclesiastical art. Instead of the frieze 
design and composition of the Middle 
\ges there came into use a taller format, 
which necessitated the grouping of the 


virgins in two rows, the 


other. In time the distinguishing marks 


one above 
of the various figures were dispensed 
with. The designs became mere linear 
outlines, but now take on an amazingly 
expressive decorativeness, and—it can- 
not be denied—a high degree of humor. 
Facing the spectator, square-faced and 
solid, with 
snout-like 


huge crowns above theit 


faces, these ladies 


seem to 
be approaching us with threatening 
mien. These more plain and simple 
designs stress the flat character and the 
special technique of the weaving 
splendid The range 
from festive and bright red, blue 


in a 


manner. colors 


and 
gold to subdued rust-like yellow and 
moss green. For this reason the “Virgin 
l'apestries” are considered by many to 


be the very finest of all 


Norwegian 
tapestries. 


We 


more 


like to 
about the artists who made these 
tapestries, this point oul 
sources are completely silent. We know 
that in early times in the towns it was 
chiefly 


would, however, 


know 


but on 


men weavers who performed 
this work, but out in the rural districts 
it was mostly women who tended the 
looms. In a splendid chapter entitled 
“Who Wove?”’ 


all available 


the author has collected 


information about this 
particular topic. In an old book de 
scribing the valley of 


1785-86, 


Gudbrandsdal, 


published there is a_ story 
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about two Siamese twin sisters who 


Heknes near the farm Lie in 


the Dovre 


lived at 
Mountains. The twins, who 
were tapestry weavers, shared the name 
Gertrud, and it says about them that 
“they were grown together when born, 
and had only one hand and one foot 
each, but separate necks and heads. It 
talked and ate 


worked 


is said that they sepa- 


rately, but together.” They 


wove, among many others, a tapestry 
with Biblical pictures which they gave 
to the Annex Church at Dovre “so 
that God would release them through 
Death at the same time, which did so 
happen.” It sounds like a fragment of 
the old folk tales collected by Asbjgrn 
sen and Moe. A whole vista of ancient 
Norway is opened to our mind's eye, 
revealing mysticism and popular be- 
liefs, huldres, trolls, and strange events 
fates in the 


and 


distant mountain 


valleys. 
od * * * 

During the nineteenth century it was 
generally believed that tapestry weav- 
ing mostly was engaged in “to while 
away the time for chalet girls, who at 
times had their Opstad looms placed 
trees in the fields.” as 


1865. 


between two 


some one wrote in But it is far 


from true that every farmer's wile 


Dr. Haaz 


wd Rostrup is Inspector 


Arts in 
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or daughte1 born art 


The 


specialists, living at certain farms from 


was a weaver. 


real art weaving was done by 


where their products were spread far 


around. We know that one tapestry- 


maker, Gyllaug Haga in Fron, living 
half of 
married a 


in the second the seventeenth 


century, farmer who 


was 
well-known as a very good gunsmith; 
she, for her part, was famous for her 
tapestries. For one good tapestry she 
used to receive a sum equal to that 
He 
“The Five Wise and the Five Foolish 


Virgins,” 


paid for a cow. specialty was 


while other weavers were 


noted for their animals and 


flowers. 
Thus everything indicates that there 
been 


have establishments 


permanent 
for the making of tapestries and that 
these have been run in a businesslike 
We know 


four women weavers, but it is possible 


manner. 


the names of ‘only 


that future research will produce others 
through the study of the initials still 
preserved; of these Thor Kielland gives 
a complete list. And not only in this 


way will his book serve as the point 


of departure for further studies. It is, 
all told, an unusually rich, fruitful and 
inspiring work, and takes its place as 
one of the great books in the literature 


on Scandinavian art. 


Danish Mu éum 


of Industrial 





FIVE ESKIMO 


POEMS 


Translated by Erik Haugaard from the Danish versions by Knud Rasmussen 


TRANSLATOR’S NOTE: 


HESE Eskimo poems were collected 
by Knud 
Danish 


the 
explorer, on his 


Rasmussen, oreat 
g 


fifth 
Thule Expedition, which traversed the 


northernmost parts of the North Ame 
Arctic 


Ocean. This journey of 13,000 miles by 


ican continent bordering on the 


dog sled was begun in 1921 and ended 


in 1924, and it remains one of the 


most exciting adventures in the an 


like 
the present translator, were youngsters 


at the Knud 


ploits, cannot make any judgment of 


nals of ¢ xploration. 


| hos« who, 


time ol Rasmussen's ex 


him: he was their hero, he was part of 


their lives, or—perhaps more correctly 


part of their dreams. 

Our debt to Knud Rasmussen is one 
of those large public debts which can 
never be repaid. He collected the tales 
and poems of the Eskimos of Green 


land 


and northern 


Canada, before 


progress, the goddess of our time, ban 
ished this heritage to the hazy yeste 
day in which live only a few old, tooth 


less Knud 


hunters. Rasmussen pub 


AN OLD SONG ABOUT THE 


SUN AND 


lished the poems in Danish translation, 
and the five poems here presented have 
been translated into English from the 
Danish versions. 

Although the 
from the 
diffe: from. the 


poetry ol the Greenland Eskimos. 
When 


should 


following poems ar¢ 


Canadian Arctic, they do not 


in style and language 
these 


reading poems on 


forget one’s twentieth-century 


scientific background. should be 


They 
read as sheer poetry, not as anthropo 
logical material; for all poetry is equal 
ly primitive or equally advanced. One 
of the poets, whose work is translated 
below, asked 


created 


was once 


had 


many 


how many 


poems he 


ve low 


and answered, 


songs I own, I do not 
know. That is something I never count 
ed, I that | 


Everything in me is a 


only know have many. 


song; when | 


breathe, I sing.’ This is the answei 


of a true poet; the songs are not to be 


like 


in the bank; the songs are the 


separated from him, counted 


money 


poet himself. 


MOON AND LONELINESS 


There is fear in turning one’s soul away, 


In longing for loneliness while among happy people. 


Eee-yai-yva ya ya. 


There is happiness in feeling the warmth coming to the big world, 


Seeing the sun follow its old footsteps in the summer night. 


Eee-yai-va  ya_ ya. 
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There is fear in feeling the coldness coming to the big world, 
Seeing the moon—soon new—soon full—follow its old footsteps 
In the winter night. 


Eee-yai-ya ya ya. 


What is everything moving toward? I long toward east. 
I shall never see my father’s brother again, 
Whom my soul wishes to open itself for. 


Eee-yai-ya ya ya. 


BREATHING 


I will sing a song, a little song, which is strong. 
Oonnaya annaya. 


Sick I have been since fall, 


Helpless, as if I were my own child. 


Sadly I wish my woman to another's house, 

To another man, who can be her protector, 

Strong and solid like the winter ice. 
Oonnaya annaya. 


Sadly I wish my woman away to a better provider, 
Now when I have not the power to lift myself. 


OQonnaya annaya. 


Do you know yourself? So little you know of yourself. 
Powerless I lie on my bed, 
Only my memory is strong. 


Oonnaya annaya. 


4 HUNTER’S SONG 


I could not sleep, 
The ocean lied sleeping 


In front of my village. 


I rowed out, 
A walrus came up 
At the side of my kavak. 
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I stuck the harpoon in its side 
And the seal bladder attached 


To my line skipped over the ocean. 


But soon the walrus was up again 
} g 


Beating its flippers in anget 
Like elbows over the sea’s surface 
I'rying to burst the bladder. 


Useless was its anger, 

For the skin of an unborn lemming 
Was attached to my line. 

Gasping evilly, gathering its strength, 
I rowed toward it, 


And ended its fight with death. 


Hear you! men trom foreign fjords 
Who breathe in pride with the air! 
Fill up your lungs, 


With song of a stranger’s daring hunts. 


FHE SONG OF THE LITTLE DA\ 


Eevyaya Eeva 

A fragment of a song comes to me, 

I embrace it like another human being. 
Eeyaya Eeya. 


Should one feel shame over a child 
That one has carried, 
Because one hears he has fled from the village? 


Eeyaya — Eeya. 


\re they right who think like that? 
Feyaya — Eeya. 
They are right. 


Eeyaya Eeya. 


I am ashamed! For he did not have a mother 
Faultless as the heavens, 
Clever and without folly. 


Eeyaya — Eeya. 
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Strangers’ tongues will educate him, gossip 
Finish the work. All this is the guilt 
Of the one who bore him. 


Eeyaya Eeya. 


I should feel shame. 

Instead I feel envy; for those who have friends 
Waving behind them, when after a feast 
They set out on a long journey 


Eeyaya Eeya. 


I remember a spring. 

We broke camp near the crosseyed mountain; 
Our footprints sank in the sun-dried snow, 

I was like a tame animal, keeping close to man. 
When the message came, of murder and flight, 
Che earth became a mountain with a thin pointed 


And on it I stood, staggering. 


AIJUK’S SONG DREAMT BY PAULINAOQ 


I am filled with joy when the day breaks against the heavens. 
Avec Yal Ya. 
I am filled with joy when the sun slowly moves into the heavens. 


Avec Yai — Ya. 


Sut fear strangles me, fear of the greedy maggots, 


That eat themselves into the hollow of my bones and my eyes. 


Ayee — Yai — Ya. 
I am lying here remembering, how fear smothered m« 
When they left me in the snow hut on the lake. 


\vee Yai — Ya. 


Wonderful was life in the winter. 


But when did the winter make me happy. 


I was always full of care. 
Worrying that there would not be skins for us all, 
I was always full of care. 


Avee — Yai — Ya. 
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Wonderful was life in the summer. 


But did the summer make me happy? 


Always I was full of care, 


Worrying about food for the winter. 
Ayee — Yai — Ya. 


Wonderful was life, when one stood by a fish hole on the 
But was I happy standing by my fish hole? 

I was always full of care for my little fish hook, 
Worrying that it would catch no fish. 

I was always full of care. 


Ayee — Yai — Ya. 


Lovely was life when one danced at a feast. 
But was I happy in the feast house? 
I was always full of care. 
Worrying that I should not remember the verses of my song. 
Always I was full of care. 
Ayee — Yai — Ya. 


Lovely was life . . . Now happiness flows into m¢ 
Each time the day makes the night sky white. 


Each time the sun moves slowly into the heavens. 


Ayee — Yai — Ya. 





MOOSE 


A SHORT 


STOR) 


BY ALBERT ENGSTROM 


Translated from the Swedish by Edith T. Aney and Sven O. Karell 


HE ESSENTIAL thing in Johan 
Karlsson’s existence was hunting, 
or, more exactly, poaching moose. 

Otherwise, he was a crofter in By6rns- 

hult’s manor. He was the cleverest 

poacher in the whole province and 
never had been caught, despite the 
efforts of the district police superin- 
tendent, the gamekeepers and the game 
wardens. His appearance was innocence 
itself, and his mouth was hidden unde 

a pair of huge drooping mustaches. 

His eyes gazed out light blue and ex 

pressionless at the world-at-large, at 

least when he stood before the law o1 


talked 


hunting. He always hunted alone—as a 


when someone about moose 
practical man does to avoid trouble 
some witnesses. Afterwards, he fetched 
the carcass out of the woods with the 
help of his old lady and the horse 
well, she old, 


the youngest child was only five, but 


wasn't exactly because 


he called her old woman, or “karing,”’ 
anyway. There lay a great deal of love 
behind that word. 

But now the measure was full. It was 
moose season, and the manor’s hunting 
party rode over the meadows. A moose, 


whom the patron wanted like the devil 


to kill, himself, had completely disap- 


peared. Johan Karlsson was naturally 
among the battue-men. 
night, the gamekeeper Johansson’s Fia 
had seen him bury something in the 
fence corner by the barn. Naturally he 


had buried the moose meat there. 


And in the 


The 


youngest child was playing in the yard 


next day Johan Karlsson’s 
when the district police superintendent 
and parish constable strode in through 
the gate in all their grandeur. 

Little Johan swept off his cap, be- 
cause he had been properly brought 
which 


big shot it was who honored the croft 


up, and said—when he knew 
with his visit: “Pappa hasn't shot any 
moose! Pappa hasn't shot any moose!”’ 
This, of course, heightened the sus- 
picion. 
“Is your father home?” 
“Ja, but he hasn’t shot any moose.” 
In the kitchen sat Johan Karlsson, 
just finishing his breakfast of ordinary 
fillet 
certain of their prey. 
They didn’t bother to take off then 


herring—not moose when the big 


men strode in, 
goldbraided caps. 


“Now, it’s 


just as well to confess 


Karlsson,” 
police superintendent. Neither he not 


first as last said the district 


the parish constable said “good day” 
or took off then caps. 


Karlsson’s eyes became a shade bluer, 


asked: 


superintendent's head cold?’ 


and he “Is the district police 


“So, you're impudent as well, 


you 
rascal,” said the police superintendent. 


‘The take 


church.—Confess at once where you've 


devil me, this isn’t any 


buried that moose!” 


“IT have neither shot nor buried any 


moose.” said Karlsson, “but those who 


come in under my roof and want to be 
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called gentry and neither say ‘good 


day’ nor take off their caps—those I am 
man enough to put out of my house,” 
he continued, belching, because the her- 


ring had been good and the potatoes 


plentiful. 
“Oh. 


you whelp?” 


indeed, you threaten us, too, 
said the police superin- 
tendent. ‘““That we shall remember.” 

“And the police superintendent slan- 
ders me—that 7 shall remember,” re- 
torted Karlsson. 

“Then you aren’t going to confess, 
you villain,” continued the police su- 
perintendent. 

“Not for you, you blackguard,” an- 
swered Karlsson. 

“Indeed, you're insulting me. This is 
becoming a difficult case. Well, it so 
happens that we know where you have 
buried the moose. Show us the place!” 

“When 


asses, why should I show you?” 


you already know it, you 


“Well, we'll meet in court,” said the 
police superintendent. 
“It’s all right by me. It will mean 


one day’s work less for me and a few 


riksdaler more. Is there anything else 
Otherwise, go to 


you say? g 


want to 
blazes!”’ 
Karlsson’s eyes were now dark blue, 


and his muscles swelled under his 


leather coat. 
The elegant gentlemen marched off 


and betook themselves directly to the 


fence corner by the barn. In the tool- 


shed they immediately found a mat 


tock and a spade. Clues to the night’s 


work were clearly to be seen, and it 


wasn't long before they struck the well 


flayed and properly prepared body of 


This story by Albert Engstrém 
Aftongléden. Two other 


stories by 
in the 


1869-1940 
Su é de n? 
REVIEW last year 


the moose. Just as was proper, the 


had 
The matter was clear-cut. 

After 
taken 


shanks and head been removed. 


had 


wagon, 


several hours the moose 


been away in an open 
and on the next day, the meat was 
auctioned off, the district police super- 
intendent himself knocking it down, 
since he was just in the process of giv- 
ing his big banquet for the notabilities 
of the countryside. Naturally, the piece 
de résistance for the evening meal was 
going to be moose cutlet. 

* * * 
Things which happen in a remote 
forest croft don’t spread around rapid- 
ly—sometimes they remain a secret fot 
ever. 

3ut this time, Johan Karlsson did 
present himself at the hearing for hav 
ing poached moose. ‘The hearing was a 
tremendous disaster for the district 
police superintendent, because it was 
quickly proved that the buried animal 
was Karlsson’s old horse, which had 
died of colic. 

\s the story goes, the judge, on the 
bench, was seized by violent attacks of 
and the same fate overcame 


had 


orgy. 


vomiting, 


some other gentlemen who par- 


taken in the moose cutlet Even 


the district police superintendent had 
to rush out of the court room for a 
Jesides this, he had to 


lack of 


carrying out his duties and for the abu 


similar reason. 


pay a fine fo judgment in 
sive language he had let drop during 
his visit to Karlsson’s. 

That year Karlsson shot three moose, 
means to buy him 


and thus he had the 


self a new horse 


Mot 


st appeared 


is taken from his volume 


humori 


oréatest 





SCANDINAVIANS IN AMERICA 


A scholarship fund named in the 


memory of the late Crown Princess 
Martha of Norway was announced at a 
reception held on her birthday, March 
28, at the headquarters of The Amer- 
The 


eventual goal of the national campaign 


ican-Scandinavian Foundation. 


of the Crown Princess Martha Friend 

ship Fund has been set at $125,000. 
The 

the late 


Fund honor of 


Martha as a 


tribute to her efforts to encourage close 


was named in 


Crown Princess 
cooperation between the Sc andinavian 
countries and the United States. At the 
invitation of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, she spent four years in the 


President 


United States with her children during 
World War II, 
great friend and admirer of this coun- 
try. She Olay 
made tours of 
American continent, in 1939, 1942 
1944. 


The income 


and was known as a 


and Crown Prince also 


three extensive the 


, and 


from the 


Fund will be 


used to provide Ss holarships for Norwe 


gians who wish to study in the 


United 


States and fon 


Norway. It is hoped that th 


will provide 


Americans studying in 


Fund 
enough income for one 
scholarship annually to each country 
this 


number to be increased in the 


future as the 


Fund grows by donations 
and bequests. 


\ 10-membe1 
the Norwegian 


Military Committee of 

Parliament, accom 
panied by defense minister Nils Han 
dal, arrived in Washington, D. C., Feb 


ruary 5, to be State De 


cuests of the 
partment on a 


of U. S 


two-week study toul 


defense installations 


Forty-three Norwegians aré mong 


the Field 


now studying for one year in U.S. high 


American students 


Service 
schools, while living as guests in Ame1 
Since the 
1947, 


enjoyed the 


ican homes. 


program Was 


started in 146 Norwegians have 


same hospitality. 


Knut 


Nielsen, professor of zoology at 


Norwegian-born Dr. Schmidt 


Duke 
fellow 
York Academy of Sciences. 


University, has been elected a 


of the New 


The 
,rooklyn, 


Sons ot 
a 


five lodges belonging to this fraternal 


new Norway Centre in 


which is owned by 
order, was opened with a_ three-day 


celebration in February. 


Dr. Sigvart A. 
Music 
Luthe 


Hofland, professor of 
and composer in residence at 
College. March 13 at 
the age of 66. Born in Bergen, Norway, 
Dr. Hofland New 


York and Chicago and was for several 


died on 


studied music in 
of the well 
1942 
he was appointed professor of musik 
Schola 


vears a violinist with some 
known symphony orchestras. In 
and director of the Cantorum 
and the male chorus at Luther College, 
lowa The 


director of the 
band. Dn 


Decorah following vear he 
Luther College 
Hofland 


active as a composer and arranger, and 


becam« 


concert was also 
created numerous works for both choirs 


had 


positions published by the Norwegian 


and orchestras. He twenty com 


Composers’ Publishing Association in 
Oslo. Among his 
Sym bhon aii ( 


major works art 
VU nor; a 
Unedoms Higen, for symphony orches 


tra: Prelude and Fugue in C Minor for 


rone por Mm, 


string orchestra 


in C for 


and a five-part Mass 


women’s voices 
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PRINCESS ASTRID OF NORWAY 
{7RPORT 


17 IDLEWILD 


Princess Astrid of Norway arrived in 
New York on March 3 to spend two 
weeks at Palm Beach, Florida, as guest 
of Mrs. Charles Ulrick Bay, whose late 
was U. S. 


husband Ambassador to 


Norway. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the death 
of Henrik 


ated 


Ibsen is being commemot 


this year, and there has already 


been a rash of Ibsen performances by 
(American theatrical companies. 

The Hedgerow Theatre in Philadel 
phia presented Ghosts in late January; 
a new production of Rosmersholm 
opened at the Provincetown Playhouse 


in New 


York on February 24; and the 


IN AMERICA 


ON HER ARRIVAL 
IN NEW YORK 


Pratt Playshop at Pratt Institute in 
Brooklyn, Pe ee presented The Wild 
Duck in a new Rolf 


March. 


translation by 


Fjelde in 


New 


program, 


York's 


celebrated 


Scandinavian Echoes, 


Norwegian radio 


its 20th 


anniversary on February 11. 


\ special program, produced by Hans 


Nordic Gle« 
Eriksson Orches 


featured the 
Walte 


Berggren, 
Club and the 


tra. 


Karl I. 


Fale 


Eskelund on 
the Permanent Delegate of Den- 
mark’s Mission to the United Nations 
n New York succeeding William Bor- 


February | be 
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berg who had retired because of age. 
By the same Royal Resolution of Janu- 
ary 20, Mr. Eskelund, who had the rank 
of Minister, was elevated to the rank 
of Ambassador. 


Ihe Constantin Brun Award for dist- 
inguished the 
trip to Denmark, was this year granted 
to Marius Andersen of Brooklyn. Mr. 
Andersen, accompanied by Mrs. Ander- 
sen, left on March 14 on the Stockholm 
for Denmark. On March 7 the couple 
Golden Wedding 


service, in form of a 


celebrated their 


Anniversary. 
Professo1 Hugo 


Theorell, head of 


the Biochemistry Department of the 
Nobel Institute in Stockholm, who last 
vear won the Nobel Prize in medicine 


and physiology, received an honorary 


doctor's degree from the University of 
Pennsylvania in Philadelphia on Feb- 


ruary 11. He later gave lectures at in- 


New York, 


cities. 


stitutions in soston and a 


few othe 

Dr. 
Nobel neurophysiological 
department in Stockholm, arrived in 
New York in February fo1 


Raenal 


Institute's 


Granit, head of the 


a two-week 
visit, to give a series of lectures at the 
invitation of the Rockefeller Institute. 
From 1929 to 1931 he 


Research Fellow at 


worked as a 
the University of 
Pennsylvania in Philadelphia, and in 
1954 he Yale. 


Granit was born in Finland. 


lectured at Professor 


The Swedish Chamber of Commerce 
of the U. S. A. fiftieth 
anniversary with a dinner at the Hotel 
siltmore 


The 
Hugo 


celebrated its 


main address was 


Theorell, the 1955 Nobel 


AMERICAN -SCANDINAVIAN 


in New York on February 16. 
given by Dr. 


Prize 


REVIEW 


winner in physiology and medicine. 
The other speakers were Swedish Am- 
bassador Erik Boheman, Deputy Under- 
Secretary Leif Belfrage from the For- 
eign Office in Stockholm, and the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Commerce for Interna- 
tional Affairs in Washington, Harold 


C. McClellan. 


Dr. Arne 
the 


liselius of Sweden visited 
United 
the 


States in 
Franklin 
world’s foremost scientific awards, from 
the Franklin Institute in Philadelphia, 
which at 


January to re- 


ceive Medal, one of the 


the same time observed the 
Ben- 

jamin Franklin. Now 53 years old, Dr. 
1948 Nobel 
his 


250th anniversary of the birth of 
Tiselius won the Prize in 


chemistry for biochemical  dis- 
coveries, primarily concerning the com- 
plex nature of serum proteins. He is 
president of the International Chemis- 


try Union. 


22-year-old Ulf Schmidt, from Stock- 
holm, on February 26 became the Unit- 
ed States Lawn Tennis Association’s in- 
door singles champion by defeating his 
countryman Sven Davidson, who won 
the championship in 1954. The scores 
of the final match were 6-1, 6-3, 8-10, 
6-3. In the Ulf 


of California, 


semi-finals, Schmidt 


Gilbert Shea, 
6-3, 6-4, 11-9. while Sven Davidson out 


played Arthur Larsen, the 1953 Amer- 


defeated 


ican indoor champion, 6-3, 6-4, 6-2. 


Oscar Thorsing, since 1952 Sweden’s 
permanent delegate to the United Na- 


tions, was appointed Minister to 
April 1, while the in- 
in Ottawa, Klas B6ok, 
who had held that post since 1951, was 


Pek 


changes in Sweden's 


Canada from 


cumbent envoy 


transferred to be Ambassador to 


ing. Many other 
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diplomatic representation, involving 


Paris, Bonn and other important posts, 


were announced after a Cabinet meet- 
ing in Stockholm on February 10. Con- 
sul General Carl Fredrik Hellstr6m in 


Minneapolis, 


who has reached the 


statutory of retirement, 


age was SucC- 
ceeded on June 1 by Gésta af Petersens, 
First Secretary at the Swedish Legation 
in Buenos Aires. 

D. Samuel interna 
tional banker and industrialist of New 
York, died on April 21 after a_ brief 
illness. He old. Mr. 
Gottesman was President and Director 
of Gottesman & Company, Inc., Central 
National Corporation, and Gottesman 
Aktiebolag, Stockholm, 


and a Director of 


Gottesman, an 


was 70 years 


* Company 
Sweden, Eastern 
Corporation and Rayonier, Inc. 

For Mr. 
associated with the world 


woodpulp and paper industry, and was 
for many 


over 50 vears, Gottesman 


Was (¢ losely 


years recognized both here 


and abroad as the 


one of 
leaders in this field. 


foremost 
He was also active 


for several the 


decades in investment 


banking field. 
Under the auspices of a Foundation 


that he bears 


which 
that of his late wife 
the D. S. and R. H. Gottes- 


Foundation - he 


established, and 


his name and 
Regina 
man provided 
scholarships in many universities, in- 
Maine, the 


Institute of Paper Chemistry, Massa- 


cluding the University of 


chusetts Institute of Technology and 


McGill University. 

In recognition of Sweden’s humane 
help to victims of Nazi persecution ol 
all faiths and nationalities, Mr. Gottes- 


man established a Chair of Hu- 


the 
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manities at the University of Uppsala. 
He was awarded the Royal Order of the 
North Star, Knight First Class, by the 
late King Gustaf V of Sweden. 


Dr. Elmer W. Engstrom, Senior Exec- 
utive Vice-President of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America and in charge of 
the research laboratories at 
New received the 
John Ericsson Gold Medal for 1956 at 
the 68th annual dinner of The Amer- 
Swedish Engineers in 


York, on February 11. 


Engstrom 


concern’s 


Princeton, Jersey, 


ican Society of 
New 

Dr. 
contributions to the development of 
fields of 


He was born in Minneapolis 


has made significant 


television and in othe elec 
tronics. 


of Swedish parents. 


The Freer Gallery of Art, the Smith 


sonian Institution’s oriental art 


mu- 
Charles 
Medal to Professor Osvald 
of Stockholm. The presentation 


ceremony took place in Washington, 


seum, has awarded its first 


Lang Free1 
Sirén, 
D. C. on February 25, when Dr. Sirén 
The 


time to 


also lecture. award will 


gave a 


be bestowed from time for 


“distinguished contribution to the 
knowledge and understanding of ori 
ental civilizations as reflected in thei 
arts.” if 


the 


was established in honor ot 


Freer Gallery's founder, a Detroit 
industrialist. 


in 1879, 


Dr. Sirén, who was born 
had 


Museum in 


has a long career with 
National Stockholm 
and as a teacher of the fine arts at the 


He traveled ex- 


the 


Stockholm University. 
tensively in China and Japan, and has 
published many works dealing with the 
history of Chinese sculpture and paint- 


ing. 
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DENMARK On January 
the 
to ratify the 


17 became first 
country 
Convention Relating 
to the Status of State 
less Persons, which ac- 
internation- 

ally recognized juri 
DENMARK .\.. status to an 


individual who has no link of nation- 


cords an 


ality with any state. 

I'he convention on stateless persons 
was drafted at UN Headquarters dur 
ing September 1954 by a Conference of 
Plenipotentiaries and differs from the 
Convention Relating to the Status of 
Refugees in that the latter benefits only 
those stateless persons who also belong 
to certain 


well-defined categories of 


refugees. 


[HE MOST SEVERE WINTER in personal 
memory was visited upon Europe this 
year. In Denmark, a heavy fall of snow 
was reported on February 1, particular- 
ly so over the islands of Lolland, Fal- 


Mon, 
Eastern 


ster, and Bornholm, as well as 


Jutland. Danish icebreakers 
were kept busy and others held in re 
serve to keep sea lanes free and bring 
relief to ships stuck in the ice. 
There was for days no traffic be 
tween Jutland and Fyn; on one day as 
many as 2000 passengers were stranded 
at Nvborg and Korsor, along with ac 
cumulations of freight cars, because of 
Belt. 


I'he SAS performed emergency service 


failure of ferries across the Great 


and naval planes dropped food supplies 


to scores of icebound vessels. At 


one 


time Danish 


practically all traffic in 
waters had stopped, and transportation 


of agricultural products, live animals 


fuel 


of Bornholm reported snow drifts as 


and suffered 


ereatly. The island 


high as 12 feet. Ferry connections be 


Malmo, 


Helsingborg as 


tween Copenhagen and and 


Elsinore and well as 


Gedse1 Grossenbrode, were kept open 


albeit with delay 


as was the case with 
the Cops nhagen-Oslo route. And tragic 
was the plight of water birds swans 
and ducks — several thousand of which 
had to be fed by farmers and fishermen 


and from helicopters. 


REVEREND JENS CHRISTENSEN, a Dan 


ish Lutheran missionary, was recently 


ordained Bishop of the new Lutheran 
established by 


Church in Pakistan, 


joint action of Danish and American 
Lutheran congregations. He will pre 


side over a synod of six Pakistanees 


and six foreign missionaries. The con- 


secration ceremony in Risalpur was 
led by Dr. Johannes Sandegren, recent 
ly retired Bishop ol 


South 


Tranquebar in 


India, and Bishop Gudmund 
Schigler of Roskilde representing the 


Church of Denmark. 


Nordic 


Council was opened in Copenhagen on 


[THE FOURTH SESSION Of the 


) 


January 27 under the chairmanship of 


the new President, former premier 
Erik Eriksen of Denmark. In his open- 
ing speech he stated that popular sup 
port was behind Nordic cooperation 


had 


culture, 


because it become a necessity tor 


reasons of trade, and political 
self-determination. 


The 
Bertil Ohlin, said that 


Professor 
the task of the 
Council was to bring the Nordic peo- 


retiring President, 


ples together on the work of Everyday 


and stressed the great responsibility 
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resting on the Council. 

Danish Prime Minister H. C. Hansen 
confirmed the confidence created in the 
work of the Council — scepticism hav- 


ing given way to respect. It was ap- 


preciated that a common market could 
not be created in a short time but it 
had become clear that difficulties could 
eventually be overcome. 


Norway's Premier Einar Gerhardsen 


said that no responsible Norwegian 
politician was against Nordic coopera 
tion. Opinion was divided on the ques- 
Nordic 
asked 


into consideration. 


Union, he 
Council to take 
M o¢ of 


Norwegian mis 


tion otf a Customs 


said, and the 


this Finn 


Norway stressed that 
givings as to a customs union sprang 
from economic considerations. Swedish 


Prime Minister Tage Erlander stressed 
the importance ol economic coopera 
tion, while Bjarni Benediktsson of Ice 
land advocated a permanent organ fo1 
the country for the 
Nordic 


Finland was actively represented fot 


Council in each 


discussion of joint problems. 


the first time and was warmly wel- 


comed. 
The 


Committee had prepared a preliminary 


Nordic Economic Cooperation 


report on the proposed common mar- 
ket. It 


order to form a common market, with 


was one of the main issues. In 


out violating the rules of the General 
‘Tariffs 
, the report said, the three na 


\oreement on Trade and 


(GATI 
tions would have to exempt a prepon- 


derant part of their inter-trade from 


customs and other barriers, and the 


report contained concrete suggestions 
on changes in customs and import re 
15o 


strictions fon of the inter-trade. 


In all, 


reports and proposals were sent to the 


eighty-nine communications, 


various special committees and _ late 


QUARTER’S 


HISTORY 


discussed during the two-day general 


The 


plan for economic cooperation within 


debate. interest centered on the 


the framework of a free market, in 
volving Denmark, Norway and Sweden. 
\ comprehensive progress report from 
Nordic 


Committee 


the Economic (¢ ooperation 


provides for free trade 


among the three countries, coupled 


with unified customs tariffs, for goods 


and products representing about 45 


per cent of the _ inter-Scandinavian 


trade. The goal is to achieve the 65-70 


per cent that will be necessary in o1 


der to have the North recognized as a 


free-trade area General 


Trade 


under the 


\greement on Tariffs and 


GATT). 
While 


Council's 


still 


economic 


being discussed in the 
committee, the 
trade plan met resistance from Norwé 
gian economists and members of Nor- 
ways Conservative opposition, who 
asked for a postponement, and during 
the general debate the reservations 
were made with greater emphasis. The 
Council consequently decided that fur- 
ther factfinding and planning will be 
that work 
fiscal, monetary 


The 


decided to recommend to the govern 


necessary, and this should 


be extended to include 
and trade policies. Council also 
ments the appointment of a coordinat 
estab- 


nuclear-research 


ing committee to plan for the 
Nordic 
Denmark 
cooperation in the atoms-for-peace pro- 
Nordic 
Helsinki in 


lishment of a 


institute in and for closet 


gram. The next meeting of the 
will be held in 
1957. 


Before the 


Council 


February, 


meeting in Copenhagen, 
the question of a joint Scandinavian 


market was widely discussed in the 


press. A Swedish industrial leade1 


pointed out that if such cooperation 
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could be achieved, the domestic market 
would be doubled so far as Sweden is 
concerned, Denmark and 
Norway it would be a three- to four- 


while for 


fold expansion. The foundation would 
thus be laid for a substantial increase 
in industrial production capacity. A 
more active competition among the in- 
dustries of Denmark, Norway and Swe- 


den, the 


Swedish industrialist added, 


should efficient and 


economical production, from which the 


result in more 
consumers would benefit, and there is 


also good reason to expect greater 
chances for specialization and a more 
rational distribution of output among 


the industries of the three countries. 


FoLLowING a breakdown of lengthy 
wage and hour talks, Denmark faced 
a severe labor conflict in March. Some 
30,000 
struck on March 17, and the following 
day 4000 seamen. On March 20 other 


metal workers and _ laborers 


unions joined the walkout, bringing 
the strikers to some 60,000. The strikes 
were met with notices of lockout by 
members of the 
Association, which employs altogether 
some 235,000 workers. Of these, some 


Danish Employers’ 


10 per cent are engaged in vital pro- 
duction and would be exempted. Print- 
ing trades joined the walkout with the 
result that practically all Danish dailies 
and other publications ceased publi- 
cation with Saturday, March 24. 
Eventually a 


settlement proposal 


was worked sides re- 


Meanwhile 
the employers canceled their threat of a 


out which both 


commended be accepted. 
lockout. The compromise plan provid- 
ed for a general wage increase of 1% 
cents an hour, a certain payment in 


case of illness, and other social benefits. 


AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 


PREMIER H. C. HANSEN, accompanied 
by Minister of Education Julius Bom- 
holt and other officials, visited Moscow 
in early March. During the talks the 
Danish delegation resisted Soviet pres 
sure to obtain a formal pledge that she 
would bar foreign troops or bases from 
her territory; the Danes replied that the 
question of foreign military forces on 
Danish soil was an internal question 
that had been dealt with in the Danish 
Parliament. However, Mr. Hansen and 
Premier Nikolai A. Bulganin signed an 


agreement to coordinate sea 


rescue 


services in the Baltic. They also agreed 


that negotiations be opened in Copen- 


hagen in the near future to regulate 
Danish indemnity claims arising from 
the absorption of the Baltic republics 
of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania into 
the Soviet 1940. 

A Soviet wish for the delivery of a 
Danish 


Union in 
tanker (strategic material in- 
compatible with Denmark’s member- 
ship in NATO) was met by a Danish 
offer of The 


trade negotiations were to be resumed 


two freighters. formal 
in Copenhagen in April. Julius Bom- 
holt and Nikolai A. Mikhailov, Soviet 
Culture Minister, agreed on “expanded 
cultural cooperation.” 

\greement was also reached on the 
exit of Danish citizens who wished to 
leave the Soviet Union; the Soviets had 
touched upon the question of a popular 
Denmark the Social 
Democrats 


front in between 


but 
Mr. Hansen refused to discuss this be- 


and the Communists, 


cause he was visiting Moscow as Danish 
Premier and not as a Social Democrat. 


In the Premier Hansen, as 
Danish 


have not sold one another ow points 


words of 


mentioned in the press, “we 


of view.” 
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will re- 
the 


ICELANDERS 
membet first 
quarter of 1956 as a 
their 


period when 


: LI \ . 


TN. 


precarious economic 


was 


p situation 


more 
precarious than evel 
turbulent 


and their 


ICELAND 


turbulent 


political scene more 


than ever. Inflation was 


running wild once more and only by 
levying new and heavy taxes could the 
Government keep the basic fishing in 
dustry going. All this proved too much 


for the uneasy coalition Government 


which was fast comil apart. To the 


uo 
ig 


uninitiated, Icelandic politics seemed 


to go from a complex to a near chaotic 
situation of denunciations, proclama 
and counter-alliances, 


tions, alliances 


party-splits, name-changings and in 
trigues. Only one thing seemed to be 
certain: There will be elections to the 


\lping 


June. 


this spring, probably in late 


INFLATION since the war has followed 
the Icelanders as faithfully as a shadow 
If they could agree amongst themselves 
on the causes of this unpleasant shad 
ow, they might have done more to get 


The 


by rising wages, while the Left points to 


rid of it. Right claims it is caused 


the profits of middlemen. Other and 
add 


investment in 


better balanced observers the ex 


tremely heavy rate of 


post-war Iceland and the _ large-scale 


spending by the United States on mili 
tary construction. Lack of diversity no 
doubt makes the economy more sensi 
tive than it otherwise would be. 
Whatever the 


have been able to keep inflation down 


cause, the Icelanders 


for from two to four years at a time, 


only to lose control again. Last time 
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when they slipped, the remedy tried 
the While 


another devaluation in- 


was devaluation of krona. 


many consider 


evitable (and the kréna has actually 


been partly devalued already), the 


Government chose to heavily increase 


subsidies to the fishing fleet last New 


Year in order to enable the fleet to 


continue operations after the steep 
increases in costs that had piled up 
during the year. To raise the necessary 
revenue, import duties were raised, 
immediately 


What 


be is anybody's guess. 


causing new price in 


creases. the continuation will 


THE COALITION of the two largest 
parties, the Independence Party and 
the Progressives, which has governed 
1949 with 


parliamentary majority, has neverthe- 


Iceland since a comfortable 
less been an uneasy one. The Progres- 


sives, who are a center-to-left party, 
have always considered the Indepen- 
dence Party (Conservatives) their arch- 
enemies and claimed the coalition was 
They called a 
March for a 


of their policy and made some fateful 


to them a necessary evil. 


party congress in review 


decisions: They would end the coali- 
tion, call for elections this spring and 
offer the Social-Democrats an election 
alliance with the purpose of winning 
a majority and forming a new Govern 


ment after the elections. 


\r THIS POINT it may be helpful to 


mention the Icelandic party structure. 


traditionally 
Che 


Progressive 


Counting from what is 
called the Right, the parties are: 
Che 


Social-Democratic 


Independence Party, 
Party, The 
The National 


the Communists. 


Party, 
Preservation Party, and 
\s this shows, there 


is one party on the Right and four on 
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the Center and Left. The latter hold a 


majority—if they could agree to work 


together, which they cannot, since the 
Progressives and Social-Democrats re- 


fuse to work with the 


Communists. 
During the last 10-12 months there has 
been rapidly increasing talk of some 
kind of left 


and the 


coalition, with the Pro- 


eTessives Social-Democrats 


working for a coali- 


non-communist 
tion, and the Communists and a small 
fraction of Social-Democrats advocating 


one including the Communists. 


THE PROGRESSIVE CONGRESS 


took a 
firm stand for a non-Communist coali- 
tion and refused to consider including 
This led the 
non-political Iceland Labor Federation 


to take 


the Communists. formally 


the unprecedented step of 


launching a movement in 


political 
order to participate in the elections. 
Actually this was a step by the Com- 
Fed- 
Left- 


friends in the 


kind of 


munists and their 


eration to form 


some 


coalition that would accept them. The 


result of all this is, that instead of the 


previous five parties there will prob 


ably be four contesting the coming 


election: The Independence Party, the 
Progressive-Social-Democratic 
National and the 


new Left Block that is sponsored by 


Preservation Party, 


the Communists and 


some non-Com- 


munist supporters. 


\NOTHER FATEFUL DECISION made by 


the Progressive Party Congress was a 


new stand on the sensitive defense 


question. There has been considerable 


opposition to the American Defense 


Force in Iceland within the 


Progres 


sive and Social-Democratic Parties, and 


possibly also within the Independence 
Party, 


while the Communists have al- 


ways opposed the Americans openly. 


AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN 


sloc, the 


REVIEW 


This led to the formation of a 


new 


National 


had as its 


party four years ago, the 


Preservation Party, which 


principal policy the withdrawal of the 
American forces. This party polled 6 
per cent of the electorate and got two 


members into the Albing. 


\LL PARTIES IN ICELAND have at 


some time or another since the wat 


declared their opposition to any for 


eign “peace 


4 


forces in Iceland during 
time”. The Korean War was the reason 


why the Indep ndence, Progressive, 


and Social- Democratic parties  sup- 
ported the re-entry of American forces. 
Now 


the international situation to be more 


this war is over, and many deem 


peaceful. Hence the changed policy of 


the Progressives and the Social-Dem- 


ocrats. 


Cuess was much in fashion in Ice 


land during these months, due to in 
victories by a 


ternational young Ic« 


lander, Fridrik Olafson, who seems to 


be about to enter the front ranks ol 


world chessplayers. He was an unex- 
pected victor at an International Tow 
nament in Hastings in England, and 
Pilnik 


duel for 


defeated the Argentine maste1 


in Iceland, while he lost a 
the Scandinavian 


Denmark’s 


Championship to 


equally young Larsen. 


ASGRIMUR JONsson, one of the pio 


neers of modern Icelandic 


painting, 
was 80 in March, and was honored by 
a retrospective exhibition sponsored by 


the Government of Iceland. 


ICELAND enjoyed a mild winter, while 
Britain and Continental Europe sul 


fered one of the most severe winters 


in decades. However, occasional gales 


caused some damag¢ and several small 


fishing-boats were lost. 





THE 


100TH 


SESSION of 


‘THI REGULAR 


the Nor- 
wegian Storting was 
formally opened on 


January 12. For the 


first time in his fif- 
King 


unable 


ty-year 
Haakon 


NORWAY .. 


mony. 


reign, 
was 
the 
Acting on his behalf, Crown 
Olay 
the Throne,” 
of the 


attend cere- 


Prince read the “Speech from 


which 


gave an outline 


Labor Government's 


program 


for the current year. 


The “Speech from the Throne” af 


firmed the government's determination 


to work for 


international relaxation 


through the United 


Nations, and to 


participate actively in the political, 


military, and economic 


cooperation 
among the NATO members, as a means 
of preserving the nation’s peace and 


freedom. Towards the 


same end, the 
government is re-examining the organ- 
ization and composition of national 
to make it 


to-date and effective. 


defense, in ordei 


more up 


Subsequently, justice ministe 


Jens 
read the 


State of the Realm.” 


Haugland “Report on the 


In a brief closing 
statement, Parliament president Oscat 


Torp emphasized Norway's develop 


ment toward an ever broader democ- 


racy, firmly 


founded on the idea of a 


state based on law and the principle 


of man’s inviolable rights in relation 


to the State. 


IN A SERIES OF ACTIONS on January 


30, Norwegian navy patrol boat crews 


boarded and seized 13 Soviet 


fishing 


vessels which, in interna 


violation of 
tional law, were operating within Nor 


way's 4-mil 


coastal fishing boundary. 
‘The seized Soviet craft included a 7,000 
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ton depot ship and 12 trawlers. ‘wo 
of the trawlers had to be halted with 
warning shots. The seizures were made 
off the western port of Alesund, where 
the annual fat herring fisheries were in 
full swing. The Soviet fishing fleet on 
the banks was estimated at 50-60 cratt. 
Halvard 


the 


Foreign ministe1 Lange 
Nordic 


Copenhagen. He 


hastily returned from 


Council session in 
instructed the Norwegian ambassado1 
in Moscow to protest the violation of 


Norwegian 


fishing waters, and also 


the 
Editorials in 


ambassador in 
Oslo newspapers 
sharply criticized the Soviet fishir 


summoned Soviet 


Oslo. 


1g in 
trusions. 

In its reply to the Norwegian pro- 
test, the Soviet government maintained 
the seizures were caused by “a regret- 
table misunderstanding,” and expressed 
hope for an early release of the Soviet 


Lhe 


ceded that some of the vessels may have 


fishing vessels. Soviet note con- 


entered within the fishing limits “due 
to weather conditions and the compli- 
cations of reckoning the boundaries of 
Norwegian territorial waters.” 

On February 6 a Norwegian court in 
Alesund found the 16 Soviet skippers 
cuilty of violating the coastal fishing 
waters, imposing a total fine of 629,000 
kroner. The Soviet skippers accepted 


the fines within an how 


after the ver- 


dict was pronounced and the Soviet 


trade mission in Oslo promptly pro 


vided the necessary guarantees. The 15 
trawlers and the 7,000 ton depot ship 


Tambow then released by the 


were 


Norwegian fishing authorities. 


Tue LaAcTINnG division of the Norwe- 


gian Parliament in February gave final 
approval to a 


government proposal 


providing for extension of the obliga- 
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tory health insurance to cover all Nor- 
wegians, with more liberal benefits. 
July 2, 1956, 
the reforms will cost 82 million kroner 


Due to become effective 


extra a year. A majority in both divi- 
sions of Parliament decided to increase 
the employers’ share of the premium 
from 45 to 60% rather than to 55%, 
as urged by the minority, and to keep 
the share paid by the State at 20%, 
instead of raising it to 239%. The vote 
in the Odelsting was 50 to 38, and in 
the Lagting 21 to 16. Most of the other 
amendments were adopted unanimous- 


ly. 


The comprehensive health  insur- 
ance scheme, now covering well ove 
3,000,000 of 3,400,000 pop- 
bill, be 


heads of 


Norway's 


the new 
330,000 


ulation, will, under 


extended to some 


households and 


dependents. These 


include smallholders, 


handicraftsmen, 
and others who have been barred from 
voluntary membership, as well as many 
who fail to meet present requirements 
health. 
though still listed as dependents, will 


because of poor Housewives, 


be permitted to take out supplemen- 


tary insurance, entitling them to cash 


benefits 


illness. The 2- yea 


sik k 


lifted in regard to tuberculosis, chronic 


during 


limitation on 


benefits will be 


arthritis, polio, and cancer. This re 


form is estimated to cost some 12 mil- 


lion kroner extra a which 


about half will go to TB patients. The 


vear, ol 


new act also provides that all members 
shall be paid one-third of their benefits 
The 


is primarily to help single and 


low-income 


in cash, while hospitalized. pur- 


p SC 


members to meet current 


expenses during sickness. 


Featuring free choice of physician, 


Norway's health insurance 


program 


provides medical care, hospitalization, 


aid of fow 


at increasing the 
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surgery, maternal 


benefits, and 


reme- 


dial 


treatment, as well 


as cash allow- 
ances to ease the loss of income during 


sickness. 


M/S BerGensr jorp, the new passen- 
ger vessel of the Norwegian America 


Line, was delivered 


from the ship- 
The 18,500-ton 
liner will arrive in New York on June 
8, with Captain Olaf Bj@rnstad at the 


helm. Featuring the world’s largest all- 


builders this spring. 


welded aluminum superstructure, and 
twin-stabilizers to reduce rolling, the 
will 130 
sengers on First Class and 760 on Tow 


new liner accommodate pas 


ist Class. 


Thor 


expedition to the South Pacific believe 
they 


MEMBERS ol Heyerdahl’s new 


have solved the riddle of how the 


giant stone statues 


were erected on 


Easter Island. In 


a practical experi 
ment, arranged to test legendary work 
ing methods, twelve islanders were ablk 
to raise a keeled-over 15-ton statue, and 
then set it up atop an ancient temple 
wall. They finished the job in 18 days, 
using only boulders and logs for tools. 

The recorded fot 
posterity by the expedition’s photog 


working method, 


rapher, was primitive but effective. 


Three logs of very tough wood, resting 
on boulders and lava rocks, served as 


levers. Lifting the 10-foot statue a frac 


tion of an inch at a time, the islanders 


piled pebbles underneath it for sup 


port. The operation was repeated from 


alternate sides until the statue was 


brought up on the 10-foot temple wall 


and raised to a vertical position. The 


latter feat was accomplished with the 


guy ropes. 


AN IMPORTANT 


AGREEMENT, aimed 


flow of Swedish tran 
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sit goods to harbors in the 


export 
Trondheim Fjord, was signed by the 
Norwegian and Swedish governments 
in March, subject to approval by the 
respective national assemblies. 

The main provisions call for: 1) 
building a 


connecting highway be- 


tween the central border districts of 


the two countries, with Sweden to pay 
18.9 the estimated 


million kroner of 


27.6 million kroner construction cost; 
2) construction of a mountain-sheltered 
oil depot and wharfage facilities at 
Murvik on the Trondheim Fjord, and 
later possibly also at Langstein; and 3) 
equalization of freight rates on the 
Meraker railway. 


The oil depot is to be built 


and 
operated by a Swedish company on be- 
half of the Swedish state, while the oil 
transport to Sweden will be under- 
taken by a Norwegian company. The 
new projects will supplement present 
facilities for handling the transit traffic 


through ports in the Trondheim Fjord. 


SNOWSLIDES in the Lofoten-Vesteralen 
North killed 21 


mostly women and children, on 
March 7. 


houses 


area ol Norway 


per- 
sons, 
Enormous snow masses swept 
into the sea, smashed a 
broke high 


blocked roads. 


powe!l 


station, tension towers, 


and 

Iwo NEW POSTAL STAMPS, in values 
of 35 and 65 ore, with a portrait of the 
Martha, 
sued by the Norwegian Post Office on 


March 28. Proceeds 


late Crown Princess 


were 1S 


from the 10 ore 
surtax 
Martha 


will go to the Crown Princess 


Memorial Fund. 


\ RECORD CATCH of 1,200,000 tons of 
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herring, with a first-hand value of over 
247 million kroner, was made this yeat 
by Norwegian fishermen. The previous 
record, set in 1954, was 1,080,000 tons. 


A FORMAL AGREEMENT to set up a na- 


tional medical center in Seoul, as a 
joint project of Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, the Republic of Korea, and the 
U.N. Korean 
UNKRA, 


March 13. The hospital is to furnish 


Reconstruction Agency 


was 


signed in Seoul on 


medical care for some 450 lying-in pa- 


tients, and will also provide training 
for Korean physicians, advanced med- 


ical students, nurses, and laboratory 


After 


will be administered by 


technicians. 


reconstruction, the 


center a board 
comprising Scandinavian and Korean 
representatives. 

DISAPPOINTING word for Nor 
1956 Winter 


January-February 


is the 
ways showing in_ the 
Olympics, held last 
in Cortina d’Ampezzo in the Italian 
Dolomites. 

\fter having won all past Olympic 
games but two, Norway could this year 
do no better than seventh place and 
brought home only two gold medals. 
The failure to place in ski jumping 
and the 


rathei showing in the 


poo! 
speed-skating races were the source of 
keen disappointment in the homeland 
of winter sports. 

Still, the Norwegians could boast a 
number of splendid individual achieve 
ments. The two most outstanding, of 
course, were the Olympic Champion- 
ships in 15-kilometer cross country ski- 
ing and Nordic combined skiing, with 
Hallgeir Brenden and Sverre Stenersen 


taking the honors. 
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DHt BALANCE O! 
POWER between West 
and East, the policy 
of the Soviet Union, 
critical situation 


Middle East, 


the close relationship 


the 
in the 


between Swedish de- 
SWEDEN fense and foreign pol- 


icy, and Scandinavian cooperation were 
the main points of a foreign-policy de- 
bate in the Riksdag on March 7. It 
opened with a resumé of the interna- 
tional situation which was presented 
by Foreign Minister Osten Undén in 


the Lower House, and in the Uppet 


Chamber by Prime Minister Tage Er- 


lander. 
rhe national unity about the al- 


liance-free policy has been of great 


value, Premier Erlander said during 


the course of the debate. ““We naturally 


plan for our defense on the basis of 


our own resources, and not with the 


idea of receiving help from the out- 
side. A strong defense, therefore, is a 


prerequisite for our alliance-free pol- 
Swedes believe in democratic 


Mr. 


pointed out, and “‘it is self-evident that 


icy.” The 


government, Erlander further 
we feel a stronger kinship with coun- 


tries governed by the same principles 


that we apply.” This remark was made 


in answer to a statement by the Con 


servative group leader in_ the 


Knut 


“one prerequisite for a continued non 


ppel 


House, Ewerléf, who said that 


partisan foreign policy is that the al 
liance-free course is pursued in such a 
way that there can be no doubt about 
West- 


our ideological afhnity with the 


ern Powers.” 
SWEDEN'S aims at 


FOREIGN POLICY 


keeping the country outside any major 
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conflict, but it must be supported by 


a relatively strong defense, Torsten 


Nilsson, Minister of Defense, declared 
during the subsequent Riksdag discus- 
sion of the defense budget. The prob- 
lem is how Sweden in a period of un- 
rest will be able to meet the demands 
for security, and at the same time sat- 
isfy cultural and social needs. The de- 
fense budget comprised procurement 
640 
for the Air Force, 225 million for the 
Navy 215 


Chis had been approved by the Budget 


authorizations of million kronot 


and million for the Army. 


Committee’s majority, but eight Social 
the total, 


250 million. 


Democrats wanted to cut 


1,080 million kroner, by 
During the Riksdag debate, these and 
some other members of the Social Dem- 
ocrat party emphasized that they were 
in no way negative toward the national 
defense, but that they 


were anxious to 


keep the military expenditure from 
increasing. Mr. Nilsson replied vigor- 
ously to the opposition from members 
of his own party, pointing out that the 
authorizations remain within the frame 


The 


Riksdag approved 


already established by the Riksdag. 


two Houses of the 


the defense budget with overwhelmii 


ig 
majorities. The government proposal to 
cancel the refresher courses during the 
next fiscal year had previously been 


passed. About 68 million kronor will 


thus be saved. 


[HE SWEDISH GOVERNMENT, according 
March 
representations with the U. S. 


to an announcement on 7, has 


made 


and Norwegian governments because 


of the appearance over Swedish terri 


tory of a number of large, unmanned 


balloons with technical equipment. 


late 


January and early February. An inves- 


The balloons were observed in 
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tigation of the balloon flights and of 
certain materiel, including cameras and 
radio equipment, that came down in 
Sweden showed that the balloons had 


been launched from Norwegian. ter- 
ritory and were of American origin. 
Since the launching of such balloons 
is against both Swedish law and inter- 
national rules, the Swedish govern 
ment, the announcement added, had to 
make representations in Washington 
and Oslo. On March 12, the U. S. as 
sured Sweden that the launching of 


weathei 


balloons had been stopped. 


Since early February, it was said, no 


had 


might pass over Swedish territory. 


balloons been launched which 


‘ 


DHE IDEA of introducing commercial! 
television in Sweden was rejected by 
Commu 
Riksdag 
in March. Television, he emphasized, 
like the 


culture, and popular education. Pro- 


Sven Andersson, Minister of 


nications, in a bill to the 


should, radio, serve society, 


gram time should not be leased for 


publicity purposes, and the expenses 
will therefore have to be defrayed by 
licenses and, in the beginning, govern 
ment grants. An appropriation of five 
million kronor is requested for the 


The 


mental broadcasts will be 


next fiscal vear. current experi- 


increased, so 
that there will be daily programs from 
Stockholm. A nationwide television net 
is envisaged, and the annual produc- 
tion costs are estimated at about 50 
million kronor when the system is com- 
pleted. The service will be operated 
by the Swedish Broadcasting Company. 

\N AGREEMENT between the United 
States and Sweden about cooperation 
in the was 


atoms-for-peace program 


signed in January in Washington, D.C. 
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Sweden was represented by Ambassador 
Erik United States 
by Admiral Lewis L. Strauss, chairman 


Boheman and the 


of the Atomic Energy Commission, and 
Charles B. Elbrick, Assistant Secretary 
of State for \ffairs. The 
pact will make it possible for Swedish 


European 


nuclear-research institutions to obtain 


information on atomic reactors and to 
Atomic Energy Com- 
13.2 


pounds, to operate an experimental 


borrow from the 


mission sufhcient nuclear fuel, 


reactor. The United States has signed 


similar bilateral agreements with more 
than twenty other countries. They are 
regarded as steps toward the develop- 


ment of a free international market in 


this field, in anticipation of the new 


international atomic- power agency, 


about which negotiations have been 


carried on in the United Nations. 


CoLtp waves with few if any 


held 
parts of Europe, in 
Feb 
Baltic Sea bid fair to be- 


pre CoS 


dents in modern times Sweden, 
like 
their grip for 
The 


come an inland lake, since the passages 


most other 


several weeks in 


ruary. 


through the Oresund Straits, the Dan- 
Kiel Canal 
Stockholm 


with the aid of ice- 


ish Belts and the were all 


but bottled up. Traffic on 
was maintained 
breakers up to February 14, but then 
it was halted by an impenetrable belt 
of pack ice driven in from the outet 
archipelago. 

TWENTY PERSONS were killed and six- 


teen injured when an iron ore train 
and a rail bus collided January 13 in 
the mining district northwest of Stock 


killed chil 


home from school. 


holm. Ten of those wert 


dren on their way 


railroad accident in 


1918. 


It was the worst 


Sweden since 
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Dr. Essa DALIN, noted champion of 


closer cultural relations between the 


United States and Sweden, died on 


January 25 in a hospital in Stockholm, 
59 years old. She played an active part 


in organizing studies of American lit- 


erature and culture at Swedish uni- 


versities, and lectured extensively both 


at such institutions and under the 


auspices of various adult-education 


organizations. To the knowledge of 


American literature in Sweden she 


also contributed as editor of three 


anthologies. 


WAHL, 


actors for 


Sweden's 
half a 
century, died in a Stockholm hospital 
on March 9 at age of 87. He 


created nearly one thousand roles, rang 


ANDERS DI one of 


leading more than 


the 


ing from Sophocles and Shakespeare, 
Ibsen and Strindberg to comedies and 
Wahl had 
institution in Sweden, 
New 
celebration was his reading of 
New Yea 


farces. Anders de become 


almost an and 


part of the traditional Year’s 
Tenny- 
son’s ode “The Bells” ove 


the radio. 


SWEDEN'S UNIQUE EXPERIMENT in top 
level collective bargaining covering the 
whole labor market was crowned with 
success on February 8, when the central 
organizations of employers, workers, 
and salaried employees reached a final 
agreement providing for an average in 
the 


1956. Employer and labor 


crease of about 4% in wage con 
tracts tor 
leaders as well as many observers, how 
ever, doubt that the experiment will 
be repeated next year. 


Only firms which belong to the Em 


ployers’ Confederation were parties to 


the settlement, but it will in all likeli 


the 


hood set standard fon the 


entire 
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Mors 


salary 


labor market. than two million 


wage and earners will thus bs 
affected, and the increase in their earn 
ings this year is estimated at approx 
imately 1,200 million kronor. Last year, 
wage and salary improvements resulted 
in an additional personal income ot 


about 2,500 million kronor. 


was reached atter 26 


The 
and 


The settlement 


days of negotiations. first efforts 


toward coordinated centralized 


collective bargaining were made last 


summer, when all parties concerned 


realized that the wage and _ salary 


increases resulting from the various 


agreements for 1955 would be largely 
absorbed by higher prices and taxes 
[The negotiations began in Decembe 
and were resumed in January. 


Tage Erlander, a 


~ 


PRIME MINISTER 
companied by a delegation of experts 
an official visit to 
March. 


Premier 


and newsmen, made 


Moscow in late 


During his 


negotiations with Bulganin 


the 
Swedish premier discussed several ques 


and other high Soviet officials, 


tions of importance in Swedish-Russian 


relations. In the communiqué issued 


the what 


Wallenberg 


~ 


most interest to the people of Sweden. 


following negotiations 


was 


said about Raoul was ol 
Wallenberg was a Swedish architect and 
business man who disappeared whil 
on a Red Cross mission in Budapest in 
1945. 


from the 


Mr. Erlander elicited a promis 
Russians to the effect that they 
would study the documents the Swedes 
had presented in this case, and also to 
return Wallenberg if he was found. 
Other Swedes or former Swedish citi 
zens, according to the communiqué, will 
be permitted to return if they so desir 
[his promise probably referred prim 


arily to a small group of Swedish Con 
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munists who emigrated from the north- 
ernmost part of Sweden during the un 
employment crises at the beginning of 
the 1930's. The question of outstand 
ing Swedish business claims in Estonia, 
1940 


Russia, will also be 


Latvia, and Lithuania, which in 
were absorbed by 
settled. A Swedish delegation will be 
sent to Moscow for negotiations about 
about 


these claims, which 


amount to 


three million kronor. 


The communi 
que further envisaged an expansion of 
countries, as 


The 
latter will principally consist of an ex 


trade between the two 


well as increased cultural contacts. 


change of delegations of artists, scien- 
tific and other experts, and sportsmen 
and athletes. 

Sweden's foreign policy was also 
touched upon during the negotiations. 
Sweden pursues its traditional alliance- 
time ol 


free course in 


peace, for the 
purpose of maintaining its neutrality in 
the case of war, the communique stated 
and the Soviet Union pledges itself to 
respect this policy as it has in the past. 
Ihe two countries emphasized thei1 
interest in a further easing of tensions 
and in peaceful international coopera- 
tion, and expressed the desire to work 
in the United Nations for disarmament, 
the barring or control of atomic wea- 
pons, and an expansion of international 
cooperation in the peaceful use of 
nuclear power. 


Dr. IvAN Bratt, the father of the 


famous “Bratt System” of liquor con 
trol which was abolished last fall, died 
in a Stockholm hospital on January 25, 
old. He had 
health for some time. 


77 years been in pool 
Ivan Bratt became interested in the 
alcohol problem when he began prac- 


tising medicine in Stockholm in 1906, 
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specializing in internal diseases. At 


that time many educational and other 
groups working for social betterment 


advocated prohibition as the only 


solution. Dr. Bratt, however, firmly 


opposed this theory and tried to find 
other answers, thus making his first 


great contribution to temperance. As 


early as in 1907 he drew up plans fo1 


a temperance program which included 


institutional care for chronic alcohol 
ics, the opening of popular restaurants 
not serving liquor, increased temper- 
ance propaganda, and the removal of 
the private profit interest from the 
liquor business, meaning that the sale 
and distribution of alcoholic beverages 
would come under the aegis of public 
authorities. These principles were fut 
ther developed and gradually won the 
confidence and support of many tem 
perance workers and fellow physicians. 


In 1914 Dr. 
the 


Bratt was called in as 
Stockholm Sys 
tem, a forerunner of the Liquor Mo- 


head of so-called 


nopoly which was founded in 1917, and 
1919, the 


and 


on January Il, nationwide 
rationing 
1923 to 


himself served as managing 


liquor control system 


effective. From 
Dr. Bratt 
director of the Public Monopoly Com 
With 
faults, the 


became 1928 


pany. its obvious and admitted 


first greatly 


Bratt System at 


improved the 


temperance situation, 


cases of drunkenness showing a marked 


1g 
decline. Twenty years later, however, 
it was a widely held opinion that the 
control system had outlived itself, and 
after comprehensive studies of the tem- 
perance situation the Riksdag in May, 
1954, 
tions. On October 
took 


was discontinued in stores and restau 


decided to abolish the restric 
1, last year, the 


effect, 


new 


legislation and 


rationing 


rants. 
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The Road. By Harry 
Translated from the Swedish by 
Michael. Reynal and Company. 


MARTINSON. 
M. A. 
New 


York. 1956. 276 pp. Price $3.50. 


Iwo of Sweden’s famous works of fiction 
are, like the Odyssey, in a strict sense glo- 
rified travelogues rather than novels. Selma 
Lagerléf's Nils Holgerssons Underbara 
Resa Genom Sverige was published in 1906, 
Harry Martinson’s Vdgen till Klockrike in 


Between them is a distance greater 


1945 


than the years. It is the measure from 


Miss Lagerlof de 


seen by a child riding 


romanticism to realism. 
Sweden as 
the back of 
»bserver is a professional tramp. 

Miss La 


enveloping it in a 


scribes 


a wild goose. Mr. Martinson’s 


gerlof glorifies her country by 


mantle of fantasy. M1 


Martinson’s tramp makes every person and 


object important by an almost microscopic 


record in the language of a poet writing 


prose. He makes vice seem a virtue, hunger 


and disease a cheerful martyrdom. It is 


indeed the infirm and underprivileged who 
Bolle begs for 


inhabit the homes at which 


his daily bread, but he gives them in ex 


change the joy and sympathy of the de 
bonair and happy vegabond, his song of 
the open road. 


Bolle 


cigar maker in the age of craftsmanship. 


the tramp began his career as a 


But machinery deprived even the cigar 


makers of any individualism except the 


patience of tending the machines. From 
that business he graduated to the 
This book 


machinery 


protes 


sion of itinerant tramp raises 


the question whether with its 


release from creative toil, has made_ the 


lot of men any happier. And many other 
asked in 


Bolle’s wanderings, questions to be answered 


questions of social import ar¢ 
by the reader's personal philosophy. Yet 
there is no bitterness in Bolle’s rationaliza- 
tion, only sympathy and tenderness 

One 
sional tramp is the absence of female com 


Bolle 


hardship in the life of a profes 


pany. However, does spend two 
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weeks, in a lonely hut up in the moun 


tains, with a generous cow-girl who gives 
him a glimpse of earthly paradise. 


book 


translation is 


This is a great and a classic, and 


M. A. Michael's 
praiseworthy. One 
English dictionary to approximate the in 


mere than 


needs a mastery of the 


tent of a unusual 


pros poet Ss galaxy ol 
words. 


ra. KS. J 


Sweden: The Welfare State. By WiLFrRID 
FLEISHER. The John Day Company. 
New York. 1956. 255 pp. Price $4.00. 


The author, who for some years was 


attaché of the American Embassy 
in Stockholm 


orial 


pre SS 


has written a lively, report 


account of contemporary Swedish 


social and economic policy. In thirteen 


chapters he has covered such 


and big 


topics as 


government business consumer $s 


cooperatives, the housing problem, health 


child 


prison 


insurance welfare, the care of the 


aged and reform. 


In each of the chapters, statistical in 


formation and a description of how a 


particular set of laws is supposed to work 
are supplemente d by interviews with a wide 
how 


involved to show 


work. 


over-ge neralize 


number of people 
Occasionally 
(The 
of the 
take 


may 


in fact the laws do 


Mr. 


sentence 


Fleisher may 
“Neutrality 


mind of the 


is characteristic 
Swedish people, who 


Passive attitude in most matters’ 


correct as far as the comma, but 

eight words leave me perplexed). But this 
and similar examples that might be given 
are relatively minor criticisms of an easy 
flowing, well-written description of contem 


Much of his 


new to the 


Sweden 


porary information 


will be ven ral re ack r, and all 
of it 1s up to date 


While 


portance of compromise in Swedish society 


Mr. Fleisher emphasizes the im 


he concludes that compromises almost al 


ways work out in one way in favor of the 


masses rather than the individual and 


away from private enterprise. He feels that 


the welfare state has yielded many benefits 


but at a price a feeling of complacency 


among the people and a blunting of 
INItIALIVE 


RAYMOND DENNETI 
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N. F. S. Grundtvig: AN AMERICAN 
Stupy. By Ernest D. NIELSEN. Augus- 


tana Press. Rock Island, Ill. 1955. xiv 


173 pp. Price $2.75. 


The present work in no wise duplicates 


Danish Rebel by 


reviewed in the 


Dr. Johannes Knudsen, 
Winter 1955 issue. Dr. 
Nielsen, president of Grand View College, 
has confined himself largely to Grundtvig’s 
theological and ecclesiastical thought, his 
book being based upon material gathered 
for his University of Chicago doctoral thesis 

Dr. Nielsen’s first problem is to trace, 


through Grundtvig’s religious experience 


and his hard-won theoretical positions, 


Grundtvig's foundation thought, that “ab 


solute belief in spirit” which becomes for 


the author a “dynamic concept around 


which we may construct our view on 


Grundtvig”’. His second is to demonstrate 


that Grundtvig’s contributions to the unde 


standing of the historic church may still 


ich intage be drawn upon both by those 


wishing to strengthen the theoretical 


foundations of American Protestantism and 


by those more socially 


wishing to make it 
minded. 
Results 


Nielsen, can 


obtained if 


according to Dr. 


however, only be 


Grundtvig 


study is made more critical 


ind thorough 
“ofhcial’ 
misunderstanding ol 


voing than is the case with many 


Grundtvigians. One 


Grundtvig’s position the author exposes in 
detail 


some Grundtvig's view of the church 


did not involve a step back into Romanism 
that he reversed the 


Book 


church 


It is truce conventional 


Church 


primary. But 


positions of the and the 


making the 


Grundtvig’s historical perspective did not 


histori 


permit a reversal of history”. The Reforma 


tion cannot be undone. Return to a uni 


church may be a 


versal 


future desidera 


tum”. But retreat from Luther is something 
else again 

ee. 
of the 


Christian Bay, Librarian Emeritus 


John Crerar Library and noted 


Grundtvig colle clo! 
that Dr 
scholarly 


new light on the 


points out in a lauda 
Nielsen has not only 


tory pre hace 


written with authority but has 


ilso shed relation ol 


Grundtvig to certain contemporary prob 


le ms 


LLEWELLYN JONES 


Explorations in America Before Co- 
lumbus. By Hyatmar R._ HOLanp. 
Twayne Publishers, Inc. New York. 1955. 
Ill. 381 pp. Price $6.00. 


Hjalmar Holand celebrates his eightieth 
book 
Norsemen in 


anothe1 defending 


Old 
Scholarship, irrepre ssible 
and conviction, and good writing 


birthday by vet 
the remains of the 
America. courage 
make this 
book altogether fascinating 


We have 


son that we 


Leif 


that his 


read so much about Erics 


sometimes torget 
lather Erik the 
of an hero. M1 


the Saga ol 


Red was just as much 


Holand has pieced togethe1 
] 4 


} 


Erik’s life and shows that he 


was the vreat pre Columbian coloniser in 


Erik Iceland 


crime in which he was not the 


\merica. was outlawed from 


tor a 
and discovered 


assailant He sailed 


west 
south 


Iceland 


he persuaded thousands of Norsemen to 


the great fertile green vallevs in 


western Greenland. 


Returning to 
emigrate to Greenland and shared his lands 


them. For than four 


Norse had 


1 
pal ishes, a 


freely with 


more 


centuries the 


there two towns, 


sixteen cathedral a bishop 


Holand believes they their timber for 


PO 
the houses now recently excavated from the 


American mainland. In the 


fifteenth cen 


tury these 


colonies disapp¢ ired. Possibly 


they amalgamated with the blonde eskimos 


whom Stefansson 


discovered in northern 


Canada. 


Every year scholars 


Write 


books 


ibout the 


and 


articles in several 


languages 


Norse 


mainland, 


alleged remains of colonists on the 


\merican ibout — the runk 


Inscriptions the iron implements and 


foundries which the 


carbon test 
than 1300 A.D the 


words in 


indicates 
to be older 


Nors¢ 


physiognom\ of the lroquois and 


ipparent 
Norse 
wild 


recorded in the Sagas 


\lgonquin and 
grapes and wheat 


The most recent book is by the Professor 


olf Astronomy at the Universitv of Oslo 


who “proves” from an 


Leif that he 
spent the winter further south than Chesa 
peake Bay. 

We Americans can 


we are 


astronomical ob 


servation made by 


Ericsson 


scarcely tell where 


H yvdroge n \or 


we know something of what we 


headed in the unless 


came trom 


\ great foundation 


suught to. set up 
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“Vinland Institute” to coordinate the work 
of all these archeologists and geographers 
until we know Norse 


the Mayas 


as much about our 
forebears as we now do about 
and the Incas. 

Once more Mr. Holand champions the 
Norse origin of the famous Newport Tower. 
Its blueprint is the 13-inch foot and _ its 
architecture is Old Norse, despite the fact 
that two summers of diggings recently have 
unearthed no Norse artifact beneath its 
pillars. There is indeed good evidence that 
it was erected by some Scandinavian ex- 
pedition before the year 1400 as a watch 
tower. 

Again Mr. Holand comes to the defense 
of the Kensington runic unearthed 
in Minnesota in 1898. It bears the date 
1362 and indicates that it was carved by 
Norwegians and Swedes who had come up 
the Red River from Hudson Bay. Leading 
runologists cf Scandinavia claim that this 
inscription is a forgery because the dialect 
was not that Scandinavia in 
the fourteenth century. The defense is that 


less is 


stone 


current in 
recorded of that 
than what we know of thirteenth- 
Scandinavian. 


the language of 
century 
century 

Many scholars have attested 
to the authenticity of the Kensington Stone. 
In his bibliography Mr. Holand 
Christensen, Fisher, 


American 


cites 
Espeland, Hagen, 
Hovgaard, Iverslie, Journal of American 
History, Mallory, Means, Pohl, Smithsonian 
Institution, Stomberg, Wallace, Walsh, and 
Winchell. 

Holand is a good writer, and his book 
is as readable as a detective story. Happily 
he relieves us by 


relegating technical 


matters to his appendices. 


ma. Ce E 


We Die Alone. By Davin Howarru. 
Macmillan. New York. 1955. 231 pp. Ill 


Price $3.95. 


This 
although entirely true, escape stories from 
the Second World War. It took place in 
German-occupied Norway, in the far north, 
where Jan Baalsrud, a Norwegian soldier 
and patriot April 1943 on the 
island of Senja, together with three friends 
trained in guerilla warfare and sabotage. 


is one of the 


most unbelievable, 


landed in 


AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN 


REVIEW 


Their purpose was to destroy the airfield 
at Bardufoss from where German planes 


were constantly bombing Allied ships on 
the way to Murmansk. Jan’s party 
from the 


boat, but 


had 
Shetlands in a 
within 24 
Poftefjord 
boat was sunk. One of 


killed in 


togethe I 


arrived safely 


fishing 


hours afte 


reaching they were betrayed 


and their the crew 


members was 


action, while the 


seven others three 
friends were taken prisoners and sent to 
they all suffered 


before being shot by the Gestapo. 


with Jan's 


Troms@ where 


torture 


Jan was the only one to survive, at first 


by swimming in the ice-cold water to 


Ringvass@y, then 


overland to 
Bjgrneskar, on to Kjosen, and finally to 
Lyngseidet. His 
Lyngen Alps, only eighty miles away from 
neutral Sweden. It took Jan two months, a 
period filled with many horrible adventures 
so hard to that the 
order to dispel any doubt that these things 
did happen, has supplied the book with 
many authentic photographs taken in 1953 


struggling 


plan was to cross the 


believe author, in 


when Jan’s journey was retraced. 
befell 


were: his 


Among 
the harrowing events that 
rapid 


him in 
accidentally 
setting off an avalanche which carried him 


succession 


goo feet amid snow and ice; walking snow- 
blinded for three days and nights in a 
blizzard, whereupon he stumbled on Marius 
Grénvold’s Furuflaten; 


small log 


farm at and his 
being brought to a 
Revdalen, 
afflicted 


necessary fot 


cabin in 


where his frozen feet were 


with 


gangrene, which made it 


him to cut off nine of his 


toes 
All this would have spelt death for most 


people. But in this 


case it was only the 


beginning of an 


amazing tale of human 


sacrifice and 


devotion. A few newfound 


friends repeatedly risked their lives trying 
to carry Jan up a 


3,000-foot mountain 


from the valley of 
take 


Buried alive in a 


from where skiers 


Mandal 
Sweden 


were to him to safety in 


snow cave with 


one day’s ration, Jan remained on top of 


the mountain for a week until a searching 


party found him. Unable to 


him 
across to Sweden, they had to transport him 


carry 


from place to place on the mountain 


plateau for days to avoid his being 


captured by Germans 


During this 
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whole time he was close to death from 


his wounds, from fatigue and _ privation, 


and he 


was almost 


unconscious and 
weighed less than 80 pounds when he 


was finally 


ferried across to Sweden on 
June 1 by a Lapp reindeer party. 

This story, ably retold by Mr. Howarth, 
deals with violence and treachery and suf 
fering, but also with charity and sacrifice 
readily offered by humble people who had 
never even met Jan before, and who risked 
their own lives to save a fellow 
Die 
to man’s unconquerable 


spirit in the eternal fight for freedom. 


man trom 


certain destruction. We dlone is a 


vivid testimony 


SAMUEL ABRAHAMSEN 


The Politics of Compromise: A Srupy 
OF PARTIES AND CABINET GOVERNMENT 
IN SWEDEN. By DaNKwart A. RustTow. 
Princeton University Press. Princeton, 
New Jersey. 1955. 257 pp. Price $5.00. 


This scholarly, well-written book deserves 


the careful attention of all political 
stimulate 


friends of Sweden everywhere. Dr. 


scientists and will refresh and 


Rustow 


“the har- 
monious interplay of rival forces, the tradi 


is fascinated by what he calls 
tion of government by discussion and com- 


promise”, and _ his 


study is both an 
exploration of the historical reasons for 
such a development and an analysis of its 
actual operation at the present time. 
The first half of the book is devoted to 
historical analysis of the origin of modern 
parties, the victory of democracy (by which 
the author means extension of suffrage, the 
development of bi-cameralism, and the 
growth and acceptance of cabinet govern- 
ment and the parliamentary system) and 


the four party system in operation since 


ig20. It is Dr. Rustow’s thesis that there 


existed a steady “dialectic movement toward 
antagonism and from antagonism to unity” 


in the nineteenth 


century which changed 


the constitutional monarchy, based on a 
narrow oligarchy, to parliamentary govern 
ment and democracy. It is his further thesis 
that the requirements for compromise be 
tween the estates in the suffrage struggle 
sowed the seeds of both the present party 


system and the “politics of compromise.” 
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The second portion of the book covers 


the nature of the electorate, the 


Swedish 
party organization, the legislative process, 


and While part 


will be of more interest to the specialist 


cabinet this 


eovernment. 
than the general reader, the author's style 


is lucid, 


straightforward and 


pleasingly 
devoid of professional jargon. 

Students of Scandinavia owe Dr. Rustow 
a real debt of gratitude. While some will 
reserve the right to disagree with some of 
his interpretations, all will hope that the 


author may some day this field 


return to 
of interest. 


RAYMOND DENNETT 


The Play of Heaven. By Rune Linp- 
strROM. Translated from the Swedish by 
Elspeth Harley Schubert. Svenska Kyrk- 
ans Diakonistyrelses Bokférlag. Stock- 
holm. 1956. Copiously illustrated in 
color. 100 pp. Price $3.00. 


Since 1941 when this miracle play was 


first published in Sweden we have been 


waiting for an English edition. There have 
been ten Swedish editions and translations 
into Danish and Dutch. Now the feat has 
been, almost miraculously, accomplished by 
Mrs. Schubert, she who translated Frans G. 
Bengtsson’s Walk to an Ant Hill for The 
\merican-Scandinavian Foundation in 
1g51. Meanwhile the play has been put 
on every summer in the open al! theate 


Rune 
said that 


at Leksand, where I saw it and met 


Lindstrém and his 


actors. It is 
Visitors than 


have been in that audience. 


from no less SIXty 
Also 
picture based on this play tours the United 
States. This cinema I called 
“God in a High Hat.” 

God, indeed, often appears to the hero, 


wearing the black silk top hat that to the 


countries 


a motion 


have always 


Dalecarlian peasants is a symbol of supe! 


The 


paintings of the 


iority. action is based on the wall 


sible legend in the irm 


homes of Dalecarlia. The heroine is a lass 


executed for witchcraft. Her lover spends 


his life in search of her, 


now in Sweden 


now in Judea, now near the portals of 


heaven. In his career he encounters even 
the prophets. A muddled folk fantasy blends 


with the humor of Rune Lindstrém 


H. G. I 
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The Saskatchewan Icelanders: A 
STRAND OF THE CANADIAN Fapsric. By 
WALTER (VALDIMAR) JACOBSON LINDAL. 
The Columbia Press Limited. Winnipeg. 
1955. 363 pp. with 
illustrations. 


index, maps and 


Judge W. J. Lindal of Manitoba has 
published a long and detailed account ol 


one of the settlements in Canada 


Icelandic 
on the occasion of the Golden Jubilee of 


the Province of Saskatchewan. This is a 


of the impact of the Ice 


thorough study 


land their 
Much in this book is 


obviously of topical interest only 


immigrants on new environ- 


ment and wice 


versa 


suc h as 


long lists of and 


ol local 
author 


hnhames EXLlLensive reports 


conditions and change. But the 


has gone beyond this narrowe1 


and has Icelandic 


scope tried to see this 
settlement in the context of the 
to Canada 


succeeded in 


total immi 
Here he has 


giving us a 


gration movement 


admirably clear 


picture of the formidabl 


making of a 


difhculties in the 
unified Canadian 
well as of the 


culture, as 
cultural reinforcements 


brought by these late 


Lindal, 


has not 


vikings 


Judge true to historical 


eood 
with a 
takes 
history of 
bold 
settlers of Iceland were, so to speak, repeated 
in the 


traditions been satisfied 


plain account of the settlement. He 


pains to show how the early 


Iceland and the salient traits in the 


history and culture of the new settle 


ment. The with them 
the long-sustained cultural traditions of Ice 


land, 


immigrants brought 


and these 
hard 


were Lo 


stood them in good stead 


in the 


struggles and many hazards 


that 
land. The 


in comparison with other cultural elements 


meet 


them in an unknown 


Icelandic heritage, though small 
in Canada, has played a distinguished role 
in the “integrating process’ of that 
try. It has added 


will some day be 


coun 


color and substance to 


what a distinct Canadian 


culture. 
This is an 


book 


by many fairly good photographs and draw 


interesting enlivened 


ings, and a number of maps. Being an 


account of the settlement of one particular 
province, it is “provincial” only in the best 


sense ol the word. 


SIGURDUR A. MAGNUSSON 


AMERICAN -SCANDINAVIAN 


REVIEW 


The Red Umbrellas. A Nove. psy 
KELVIN LINDEMANN. A ppleton-Century- 
Crofts. New York, 1955. 214 pp. Price 
$3.50 

The setting for etched 


century 


finely novel 


is Copenhagen about a ago. ‘The 


lovely city, on the surtace serene and sunny, 


stalks 
the cobbled lanes and market places. For 
an epidemic of 


clutches fear to its heart, and death 


cholera is ravaging the 


capital; the church bells never cease tolling 


the hearses are never unoccupied, and the 
harrassed and overworked doctors wage an 


uneven battle igainst the 


dread enemy 
Removed trom the 
Marcl 


continues to live hei 


anxiety and seething 
Schnell 


serene 


the ancient lioness Hermione 


gracious and 


well-ordered existence in her superb old 


palace neal Amalienborg Here according 


to a_ tradition 


that remains unchanged 


despite the reign of death 


and doom out 


side, the 


Marchioness entertains her 


Madame 


and 


friends 
Con 


Protessor 


olf many years’ standing 

radine van det 

Charles Iselin 
When the curtain 


mann s 


Hooglant 


rises on Mr. Linde 


CXVOLIC ind story, the 


lacquered 
reason for this particular gathering of the 
intimate, yet strangely 


incompatible, trio 


Iselin. An 


CXQUISILE meal heightened by choice 


is the birthday of 


Protessor 


wines, 


is served in flawless manner by Auestad, the 


Marchioness’s venerabl when 


butler, and 


cottee and liqueurs are produced, the three 


follow the time-honored program of their 


meetings: The recounting, in turn, of a 


story not earher 


: ] +} ‘ 
old in their midst 


The pattern is a 


Each 


build 


lamiliar one 


teller’s deliberate preliminaries the 


skilfully 


climax. But these tales are not 


ing up of the narrative, its con 


structed 


concerned with pastoral 


| with 


sake ot 


fashioned 


amours, oO! 
intrigues, related for the 


titillation o1 


risque 


i delicate simply 


for the purpose of pleasantly idling away 


a cosy evening. They are 


fiery and dramatic, 


they are bizarre ind 


sanguinary, and thev 
deal with persons, real 


Charlotte Corday to 


and 


fancied, from 


\xel 


to the 


Count von 


Fersen, from wicked courtiers traine 


ol pe rilorming poodl Ss 


It is not howeve1 the 


subject matte 


tlone that lends a peculiar eeriness to each 
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The 


demonstrates that the 


of these 


vignettes. author deftly and 


subtly tales are, in 
fact, installments of a serial, regardless of 
how wildly disassociated and dissimilar they 
may seem in themselves. The feeling which 
takes 


vant reader is that the sense of incompati- 


insiduously 


possession of the obser- 


bility which 


at first was only vaguely felt 
grows to one of sharp enmity among the 
three. At 


struck 


last, when cholera seems to have 


one of the two women down, the 


secret is revealed. 


As might be above, 


The ad 


seem In 


gathered from the 


this is no ordinary historic novel. 


ventures described may at times 
ordinately fey or too artfully manufactured 
But they belong in the sequence and justify 


Mr. 


considerable 


themselves in the end. Lindemann, a 


Danish 


himself prepared the English version, and 


author of note, has 


an admirable performance it is. His cha 


acterizations are superb, his descriptions 
are pithy and memorable, and he has dif 
fused his unique novel in a haunting light 


of unreality 


which is enormously effective 


HOLGER LUNDBERGH 


The Norwegians: A Stupy in NaTIONAI 
Cutture. By Davip Ropnick. Public 
Affairs Press. Washington, D. C. 1955. 
165 pp. Price $3.25. 


Ihe author of this book circulated widely 
in Norway during several months of 1950, 
interviewing whoever would listen to him 
classifying everybody's reé 
that 


collecting and 


marks 


describe 


and on basis attempting to 


“Norwegian” national characte1 


istics. Speaking as an 
that “field 


basis for accurate description ol 


anthropologist he 


admits this work” is an in 


adequate 
the complex variations which exist among 
Norwegians (as among populations of other 


cultures). Yet this recognition has not 


prevented Dr. Rodnick from making many 


sweeping and even conflicting generaliza 


tions, some of which will surprise and 


amuse many Norwegians and their friends 
Some palmists, graphologists, astrologers 
mediums, mind-readers, and even psycho 


analysts have been able to describe “traits” 
in pairs so qualified as to balance opposites 
client 


Rodnick sim 


and catch the “character” of the 


coming and/or going. Dr. 


ilarly hedged his characterizations by at 


tributing certain overt traits to more Ol 


less conscious compensation for their more 
The result 
if not invulnerable, and none 
too convincing. 


or less unconscious opposites. 


is plausible, 


He does not 


make 


for the principle that, in any country o1 


seem to allowances 


class, in the reception of a “stranger”, and 


therefore in the “traits” which the 
opportunities to 


role of the 


Strange! 


will have 


observe, the 
character and 


self, the 


“stranger” him 


interviewer, will be a = crucial 
With a similar itinerary, Gunther, 
Dos Passos, Nearing, Siegfried, Beard, and 


Sandburg U.S.A.’s 
Many factual for some pe 


sons, places, and circumstances. Many folk 
ways and 


variable. 


“see” different 


details are 


historical shrewdly ob 


facts are 
served and reported, and interpreted in 


the author's Many 


recog- 


frame ot reterence. 


behavio1 


patterns as described are 


nizable as equally frequent, though not 


universal, among human beings in general, 
including Norwegians. But, in general, this 


reviewer feels that direct 


experience of 
Norwegian persons, institutions, and cul 


ture 


would contribute 


more to a reader’s 
understanding of this book than this book 


would contribute to a visitor’s understand 


ing of Norwegian people, institutions, and 
culture. 


THOMAS D. Etio1 


State University of lowa 


Finland and Its Geography. AN Amert- 
CAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY HANDBOOK. 


Raye R. Platt, Editor. Duell, 
Pearce and Little, Brown. 
pp. Price $9.00. 

This 
the first of the 


Sloane & 
1955. Ill. 510 


is another magnificent book. It is 
Handbooks to_ be 
\merican Geographic Society about 


countries less 


issued 
by the 


known to 


Americans than 


England and France. 


‘Pakistan” will follow. 
The book manual 


for experts but for the general public. It 


“Egypt, India,’ 


is intended not as a 


is, however, encyclopedic, equipped with 


every manner of maps and statistics, and 


will serve the interests of specialists even 


including 


metallurgists and Canadians 


whose business is trade 


with Finland. 
The predominant characteristics of th 
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Finns reflected in the present book are 


Integrity and Bestness. It seems to be the 
ambition of the average Finn to rate A-plus 
in whatever he does, whether it be cutting 
electrical 


a crop of rye or repairing an 


machine. Kolehmainen, in the Olympics, 


outran the foreign long-distance runners by 


half a 
credit banks build farms in the wilderness; 


mile. In Finland, rural cooperative 


the cashier is sometimes the local school 


master. Possibly the world’s best architect 


and the world’s best composer are Finns 


Saarinen and Sibelius. 


Indeed this volume answers all the 


questions we need to ask about Finland 


excepting two: Where did the Finns come 


from and how did they get their strange 


non-Indo-European language? Their speech 
Turkish, 
Why 


politically western-democratic in 


is agglutinative, like Hungarian 


and the Dravidian tongues of India 
they are 
their government and civil liberties, though 
they adjoin the Soviet Union, may be ex 
that for 


Swedish 


plained by the fact centuries 


Finland was a province and a 


tenth of the population still speak Swedish. 


book for 


formation clearly and copiously and cor 


This is a those excited by in- 


rectly presented rather than by metaphors 


or stylistic abstractions. You can learn in 


this monograph how to take the best of all 


baths—the Finnish bath—how to conduct a 


business successfully on a cooperative basis 


how to compose a symphony, how to outrun 
the long-distance runners of other countries 
modern but comfortable 


how to build a 


home out of glass and stainless steel, how 


to pay your debts, even unjust debts, with 
out going into a neurosis. 
If geology happens to be 


your passion 


will find that satisfied in this 


book. As the 41Q): 
“The honors for research into Quaternary 
Scan 


you even 


editor so wisely says (p. 


glaciation rest undoubtedly with the 


dinavians and Finns. Their careful and 


elaborate investigations have made them 


justly famous. Living in the midst of prob 


lems perhaps unequalled in any region, 


they have attacked them with a scientific 


spirit worthy of the highest admiration and 
have evolved from them a story that is one 
modern geology.” 


of the romances ol 


Viva Finlandia! 


my Ss, 
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BOOK NOTES 


Challenged, by Admiral 
Lord Mountevans, presents the complet 


The Antarcti 


story of exploration and discovery in that 
vast continent which has been called ‘The 


White Lord 


a young lieutenant participated in Captain 


Desert” 


Mountevans, who as 


Scott’s last expedition, tells both entertain 


ingly and authoritatively of the many 


heroic eftorts to explore this forbidding 


land, and also indicates the 


possibly 


valuable discoveries yet to be 


made. The 
achievements of the Norwegians Borchgre 
vink 
latter in 
of the Norwegian-British-Swedish 
Antarctic Expedition of 1949-52. (John de 
Graft. New York 


94.50). 


and Amundsen ar 


reviewed, the 
greater detail, as are the results 


recent 


Price 


1956. 247 pp. Ll. 


On _ the 


seventieth 


Niels 


birthday last year, a 


occasion of Dh Bohr’s 
volume ol 
dedicatory essays has been prepared by a 
number of his colleagues, under the editor 
ship of Professor W. Pauli of the 
Zurich. Under the collective title 


Niels Bohr and the Deve lopment of Physics, 


Univer 
sity ol 


these articles and 


essays deal with the 


amazing advances in twentieth-century 
physical sciences to 
Dr. Bohr has 
tributor. As_ the 


who 


nearly all of which 


been an 


Important con 


writers are all scientists 


have been closely 
Dr. Bohr, the 


to the 


connected with 


contents of this book testify 
Niels 


deve lopme nt of 
New 


tremendous impact of sohr’s 


lifework on the 
McGraw-Hill Book Co 


IQs pp- Price >4 50 


physic S. 


York. 


1955 


In The Pola furora the 


scientist Carl Stérmer has brought together 


Norwegian 


the main results of a lifetime of researches 


in both the mathematical and 


observa 


tional aspects of the Northern Lights. The 


volume deals inter alia with the delinea 


tion of the 


trajectories of the electrically 


charged solar particles which are the caus¢ 
of these heavenly displays; it also contains 


the results of the author’s measurements of 


auroral heights and forms through the 


device of simultaneous photographs, as well 


as theories about the relation of the aurora 


to sun spots, magnetic storms, and iono 
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The 
series “International 
graphs on Radio”, 


to be 


spheric disturbances. work, 
Mono 
prove 


books 
ever published on this most beautiful and 


present 
issued in the 
will no doubt 


one of the most important 
impressive of natural phenomena. (Oxford 
University Press. 1955. 403 pp., plus numer 


ous plates. Price $8.80) . 


“We-Were-There Books’, 


boys and girls under 14, tell about young 


a new series for 


people taking part in history-making events 
and about their adventures which, although 
imaginary, might very well have happened. 
One of the first volumes to be issued is 
We Were There With Byrd At the South 
Pole by Charles S. Strong. It is indeed a 
rousing tale whose central character is an 
became a member ol 


American boy who 


the crew of a Norwegian whaling ship and 


through his ability to train sled dogs made 


an important Admiral 
Richard E. Byrd’s Antarctic Expedition of 
1928-20. 


contribution to 
Colonel Balchen, who 
Byrd’s plane to the South Pole 


back, has 
sultant for 


Bernt 
piloted 
Historical Con 


which 


served as 
book, 


illustrations by 


and 
also features 
Kaye. 
books 


ind stories to his credit, is a world traveler 


this 


excellent Graham 


[he author, who has a number of 


who has known and 


worked with many 


American and Scandinavian explorers. 
Grosset & Dunlap. New York. 1956. 176 


pp. Price $1.95). 


In The Scarlet Cord Nora D 
son has brought together numerous passages 
from both the Old and the New Testament, 
interwoven with her own thoughtful com 


Christian 


ment. The purpose of the author has been 


to show the relationship between the 
promise” in the Old 


fulfillment’ in 


Testament and the 
the Gospels, the result 
being an inspiring and stimulating volume 
(Vantage Press. New York. 


53.50). 


1955- 235 pp. 
Price 


The Swedish Institute in Stockholm has 


provided American and other English 
speaking students with a compact but com 
prehensive survey olf schools and colleges 
booklet Education in 


Arvidson. A 


in the Sweden by 


Stellan varied selection of 


193 


photographs makes a splendid and instruc 
tive supplement to the text. The chapte1 
on vocational training has been written by 
Britta Stenholm, while the English transla 
tion is the work of Patricia Oberg. 


Hans Nielsen 
was recently published by the Augsburg 
Publishing House in Minneapolis. Entitled 
Pulpit Under the Sky, it fully with 


the life and achievements of this great Not 


\ biography of Hauge 


deals 
wegian lay preacher and reformer. The 
author, Joseph M. Shaw, has also included 
an excellent treatment of the influence ol 
Haugeanism in the religious life of Norway. 
\ graduate of St. Olaf College and Luther 
Theological Seminary, the author has done 
special research for this book on a Fulbright 
grant to Scandinavia 1951-52. He is also the 
recipient of a Frederic Schaefer scholarship 
from The American-Scandinavian Founda 
tion to Denmark and Norway for the study 
of the works of Johannes Pedersen. 


Explorers and Then Discoveries by the 
English Arthur L. deals 


with the more important and perhaps most 
dramatic 


write! Hayward 


travels and exploits undertaken 
by man in his efforts to increase his knowl 
Intended for boys 
of 12 and up, the book will also no doubt 


be read with enjoyment by 


edge about the earth 


fathers and 
uncles. Strangely enough, only two Scandi 
navian explorers, Fridtjof Nansen and Sven 
Hedin, are dealt with in full-length chap 
(Abelard-Schuman. New York. 


240 Ppp- Ill. 


ters 1955 
Price $3.00 


The life 
explore is retold by 
in Roald 1 Saga of the Pola 
Seas. The achievements of Amund 
sen are bound to fire the imagination of 


history of a famous Norwegian 


J. Alvin Kugelmass 
{mundsen: 


many 


young people and, as here presented by 
Mr. Kugelmass, provide fascinating reading. 
(Julian Messner. New York. 1955. 191 pp 
Ill. Price $2.95) . 


Tourists going to Norway this 


year are 
sure to find Motoring 11,000 Miles Through 
Norway ol Written by 
Haldor Lillenas, this beautifully illustrated 


book describes a great variety of automobile 


great interest. 
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trips that may be made in this scenic 
country. The author also gives good advice 
about what kind of equipment to take 
along; in addition he has provided much 
information about the country and _ its 
sights, which will be useful not only to 
motorists but also to the common garden 


variety of tourist and sight-seer. (Exposi- The new novel by 


tion Press. New York. 1955. 131 pp. Ill 


Price $9.00). Sweden’s “number one?* 


The January 1956 issue of 7 he Swedish contemporary writer 


Pioneer Historical Quarterly features a 
number of valuable articles, among them 


“Anders Zorn, the Artist, in Chicago” by 
Gerda Boéthius, and “Swedish Landmarks WHEN I WAS 


in the Delaware Valley’’ by Esther Chil- 


strom Meixner. A CHILD 


Vagn Poulsen’s Danish Painting and 
Sculpture (Det Danske Selskab. Richly ’ / 
illustrated. 199 pp.) is a candid reappraisal by VILHELM MOBERG 
of the last two centuries of Danish art. author of Unto a Good Land 
He lowers some artists from their high and The Emigrants 
seats in popular esteem, Zartmann, 
Kréyer, and Joachim Skovgaard, for ex- 


ample, and extolls some painters who are . 
ue hes scorn for the his home, and America, he hoped, 


Karl Valter was his name, Sweden 


less known abroad. 
surrealists but more respect for the cubists his destination. 
and abstract painters whose inspiration is 


> ] > leo > ; i ' ; ; 
the child, the Negro, and Picasso. The Here is youth, in an autobiographical 


author rejoices in those artists who cling noni 7 i ; 
. as ‘ am i 
to the tradition of Danish naturalism. Mr » 8 resn anc poignant as a 


Reuleen is an authentic critic. He is di spring morning ...and as eternally 

rector of the Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek. true... which captures, as perhaps 
never before, the European’s peas- 

\ biographical study by Carlo Christen ant’s yearning for America. 

sen of Governor General Peter von . = 

Scholten (1784-1854) was recently pub 

lished in English in Denmark. This both 

handsome and engrossing volume, entitled 

Peter von Scholten, sketches the life-story and its subtle evocative quality, it 


of this governor of the Virgin Islands who has permanent literary value. In my 
without authority from the King of Den : ‘ . 


“In its almost hurting authenticity, 
its remarkable emotional restraint, 


opinic re j » . 
mark abolished slavery in this Danish paon, Moberg is number one of 


colony in 1848. The book may be ordered the three foremost Swedish novelists 
from Carlo Christensen, c/o Danish Em- living today.” 
bassy, Washington, D. C. (1955. 32 pp., : —HUDSON STRODE* 


plus 13 plates. Price $3.00) . 
$3.50 at most bookstores 


In February 1940 British warships in ALFRED A. KNOPF. Publisher 


vaded neutral Norwegian territorial waters 
to liberate 300 English war prisoners from 
the German auxiliary vessel Altmark, and 
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BOOKS 


international incident 
had more fai 
reaching than it did. The 
{ltmark, originally an oil-tanker, had early 
World War Il attached the 


German pocket battleship Admiral Graf 


thus created an 


which might have even 


consequences 
in been to 
von Spee and had taken part in the latter's 
attacks on Allied shipping before being 
put out of action in J¢@ssingfjord. The ex 
citing tale of the Altmark and the gallant 
British ships that opposed her has been 
retold, with ingredients of fiction, 
Willi Robert Jackson 
in a book first published in England under 
the title “The Navy's Here!” 
ol ol 


action recently 


some 


by Frischauer and 
The American 
and 
issued by Mac 
The Altmark 


93.75) - 


edition this saga endurance 


hero was 


millan and renamed 


{ flair. 


was 


(1955- 255 pp- Ill. Price 


The Northern Light by Mary B. Mickel 
sen is an engaging account of a trip through 
Finland, Sweden, An 
tive travel book, it is also an informal study 
of the spiritual life of these countries, with 
particular emphasis on the Finns and Lapps 


and Norway. attrac- 


of the far north. The author's impressions 
with the 
verve of an inquisitive observer, with hu 
mor and wit, and with a keen perception 
of both the differences and the similarities 
between She the wife of Rev. 
Andrew Mickelsen, President of the Apos 
of with 
the journey through the 


and down 


experiences are put 


nations. is 


tolic Lutheran Church America, 


whom she made 


northern reaches of Scandinavia. (Exposi- 


tion Press. New York. 1955. 537 pp. Price 
5-00). 


\ comprehensive survey, appearing in 


the Novembei 


Scandinavian 
Scandi 
learn 


1955, Issue ol 


Studies, reveals that 


enrollment 
navian courses at U.S. 


in 
institutions of 
ing has undergone a sharp decline in the 


The 


and 


four years made by 


past survey, 


Hedin 


shows that enrollments in Norwegian sub 


Bronner Gosta Franzén, also 


stantially exceeded those Swedish, with 


Danish 


margin 


in 


behind. Furthermore, the 


lagging 
of difference 
Swedish 


between Norwegian 
steadily 
third 


and 


and 
The 


by 


1S growing greater. 


survey is the to be conducted 


Messrs. Bronner 


Franzén at four 
year intervals since 1947, under the auspices 
of the for the ol 


Scandinavian Study. 


Society Advancement 
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EXPLORATIONS 
IN AMERICA 
BEFORE COLUMBUS 


By Hjalmar R. Holand 


Here is the epic study of the great lost 
saga of American history—the pre-Colum- 
bian explorations and discoveries of the 
Vikings, beginning with Bjarni Herjulf- 
son in 986 and Leif Ericson in 1003 and 
continuing for almost four centuries 
thereafter. In all, the author presents 
evidence for at least ten pre-Columbian 
expeditions to America and possibly 
thirteen. 


Acclaim from Early Reviews... 
A carefully 


neglected 


documented, vivid volume of 


or ignored, American continental 


backs 


told and they make absorbing and 


history Between these thrilling 


stories are 


even glorious reading.” 


DANIEL A. POLING 
in The Christian Herald 


“The most detailed and carefully documented 


book 


subject of Norse explorations of the 


for popular reading in the disputed 


Ameri 
can continent is this product of a 


of 


half-cen 
Book 


contains descriptions and pictures of Viking 


tury research and investigation 


relics and mooring sites found on river banks 


as far inland 


as Minnesota, and a very 


ot 


com 
plete translation and description 


Holand’s 


the 


Kensington stone 


Narrative 1s 


very convincing.” 


—Washington Post Times-Herald 


It is fortunate that 


Holand, a 
has studied the subject for 50 years, has sum 


the | 


scholar who 


marized his findings Undoubtedly est 


that has yet appeared on the subject 


—San Antonio Express 


$6.00 


Fully illustrated 


book stores. 


At all 
Or direct from 


TWAYNE PUBLISHERS, INC. 
31 Union Square West, 
NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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A few days before going to press, the 
ASF Music Center received from the 
Swedish performing rights society, STIM, 
the latest edition of its catalog of goth 
century Swedish orchestral works — includ- 
ing not only symphony scores but con- 
certive and vocal works with orchestra. A 
comparison of this 1956 edition with the 
previous 1949 Issue makes most instructive 
reading. We discover, for example, that of 
the 112-odd composers listed in the current 
STIM catalog, 23 are new personages to 
the creative scene in Swedish music. Most 
powerful of these newcomers is Sven-Erik 
Back (b. 1919). Represented also are such 
younger men as Hans Eklund (b. 1927), 
Maurice Karkoff (b. 1927), Bo Linde (b 
1933), Jan Carlstedt (b. 1926), and Gun- 
nar Bucht (b. 1927). 

This information inspired us to make a 
comparative statistical study of the number 
of active composers in serious music in the 
five northern countries as compared to 
those in the U.S.A. Adopting a minimum 
basic criterion of significance, we found 
nearly 1g5 concert music composers active 
in the northern countries as against about 
half that number in the U.S.A. Further 
reducing these figures to creative person 
ages of major importance, we found that 
as against sixteen major composers for the 
U.S.A., Denmark can boast four (Nielsen, 
Holmboe, N. V. Bentzon, and Lewkovitch) , 
Finland seven (Sibelius, Madetoja, Kil 
pinen, Englund, Klami, Sonninen, Berg 
man), Iceland one (Jé6n Leifs), Norway 
seven (Grieg, Sxverud, Valen, Egge, 
Groven, Irgens Jensen, and Tveitt), and 
Sweden eight (Stenhammar, Rangstrém, 
Rosenberg, Nystroem, Larsson, de Frumerie, 
Wirén and Blomdahl). The above may 
represent an element of personal evalua 
tion by the Music Center Director, but the 


estimates seem to tally pretty closely with 


other knowledgeable sources in present 


day Scandinavia. All told, then, we have 
27 forceful and original composers in Scan 
dinavia as against some 16 in the U.S.A. - 
an impressive achievement when we realize 
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Order Now! 


GREAT 
NORWEGIAN 
EXPEDITIONS 


Containing the dramatic stories of all 
the major expeditions of world-famous 
Norwegians, this book will be certain to 
have great appeal for every one. The 
authors, all experts in their fields, deal 
fully with the polar explorations of 
Fridtjof Nansen, Otto Sverdrup, Roald 
Amundsen and others, as well as with 
the voyage of the Kon-Tiki. 


This large, de-luxe volume is profusely 
illustrated with maps, photographs, and a 
number of color plates, in addition to 
reproductions of drawings by Halvdan 
Egedius, Nansen, and Erik Hesselberg. 


This special edition of Great Norwe- 
gian Expeditions has been printed for 
distribution to all ASF Sustaining, Spon- 
soring, and Life Associates. 


A limited number is for sale 
at the price of 
$7.00 


(All members of the Foundation are entitled 


to a 25% discount on book purchases.) 


Order from 
THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN 
FOUNDATION 
127 East 73rd Street 
NEW YORK, 21, N.Y. 
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MUSIC 


that the northern 


countries comprise 20 
million people as against 165 million in the 
U.S.A.! 


be ascribed to 


There are 


many reasons that could 


account for this 


situation; 
but such a discussion would have its proper 
The 


article for 
Review. 


place only in a full-scale 


{merican-Scandinavian 


The Music Center has just prepared a 
new up-to-date list of Scandinavian music 
available in this country on long playing 
the 
through the ASF. Here, too, it is interesting 
that the 


records which is available for asking 


to note present literature of 


long playing records over here features 


nearly 150 works by some 35 composers 


Denmark 
thirteen, 
eight. The large number of recorded works 


apportioned as follows: seven, 


Finland 


seven, Norway Sweden 


from such major figures as Denmark’s Carl 
Nielsen, 


Edvard Grieg is responsible for the greater 


Finland's Sibelius, and Norway's 
part of the music to be had on discs. 
Sweden during the past six months has 
shown a startling upsurge ol representation 
the 


London label in 


on discs, due not only to continuing 


this field, 
Westminster 


activity of the 


but to the recent entry of 
into the realm of Scandinavian recording. 
the 
complete organ works of Bach (with Carl 
Weinrich) and of Buxtehude 
Sweden's own Alf Linder), 


released long 


In addition to recording in Sweden 
(with 
Westminster 


has 


two records 


playing 
these 
being highlighted by Hugo Alfvén conduct- 
ing his Berga- 
Siden singing the 
King Erik's and 
the great Finnish soprano Alukki Rautava- 
ara singing Gésta Nystroem’s Songs at the 
Sea. Other 


records of 


featuring major Swedish scores 


own Midsommarvaka and 
kungen ballet, Eric 
cvcle 


Rangstr6m Songs 


noteworthy new long playing 
music have in 
cluded a Remington disc with the Helsinki 
Choi 


phony Orchestra under 


Scandinavian 
Cincinnati Sym- 
Thor Johnson in 
a first disc performance of Sibelius’s The 
Origin of Fire. 


University and 


Mr. Johnson also conducts 


the Finnish master’s symphonic fantasia, 


Pojolah’s Daughter on the same disc. From 


the Louisville Philharmonic Society as part 
of its commissioning series has come their 


recording of Hilding Rosenberg’s Louis 


ville Concerto which had its first perform 


ance early in 1955. This is one of the 


Swedish composer’s most brilliant scores 
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The ROAD 


by Harry Martinson 
book 


Leach of 


‘A great and a classic Henry 
Goddard this comic and 
deeply moving novel which won its author 
the Swedish Academy It’s the 
lyrical story of a seeming 
outcast who expresses, through his unconven 
tional adventures, the triumph of 
dividual over 


Savs 


wryly 


election to 
intensely social 


the in 


the conforming masses. $3.50 


LOVE in the 
SOUTH SEAS 


by Bengt Danielsson 


\ frank, authoritative and genuinely en 
lightening study of the family and sex life 
of the Polynesians by the anthropologist of 
the Kon-Tiki voyage. This brilliant 
has much meaning for Western 
Illus. $4.00 


survey 
civilization 


REYNAL & COMPANY, INC. 
Distributed by The Viking Press, N. Y. 17 


MARIA MUNDAL’S STUDIO 


5413 Fifth Avenue, 
Brooklyn 20, N.Y. 


Handweaving teacher 


At the studio or in your home 
Orders filled 


Telephone: 
HYacinth 2-6731 


BOOK 
MANUSCRIPTS INVITED 


Looking for a _ publisher? 
how we can publish, promote and 
distribute your book, as we have 
done for hundreds of others. All 
subjects considered. New writers 
welcomed. Author satisfaction has 
made Vantage the nation’s tenth 
largest publisher. Write today for 
booklet AM. It’s free, 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 


In Calif 6253 Hollywood Blvd., 
In Wash., D.C.: 1010 Vermont 


Learn 


ST. N.Y. 


Hollywood 28 
Ave., N.W. 
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to date. Indeed, we look forward to the 
completion of and subsequent recording 
of the works newly commissioned by the 
Louisville Philharmonic Society from Niels 
Viggo Bentzon of Denmark and Klaus Egge 
of Norway. Two important recordings o 
music by Carl Nielsen have just been 
issued — the Little Suite for Strings, op. 1, 
as recorded by the MGM Chamber O1 
chestra under the direction of Arthuw 
Winograd (MGM) and an Epic release of 
the Symphony No. 3 (‘‘Espansiva’ as 
performed by the Danish National Or 
chestra of the State Radio, conducted by 
John Frandsen. 


Last, but far from least, we should men 
tion that the summer music festivals which 
have been given in Denmark, Finland 
Norway and Sweden during the past few 
years are continuing for 1956. Denmark’s 
festival from May 17 to May 381 laid stress 
on the Royal Danish Ballet, which will 
make its first appearances in the U.S.A 
during the 1956-57 concert season. The 
Bergen International Festival from May 25 
to June 7 will again divide its attentions 
between Edvard Grieg and the music of 
Norway's finest contemporary composers. 
rhe BBC Symphony Orchestra under Sit 
Malcolm Sargent will share the concert 
schedule with the Bergen Symphony Or 
chestra under the baton of Carl Garaguly. 
David Ojistrakh from Russia and Grant 
Johannessen from the U.S.A. will be the 
featured soloists. Stockholm, June 3-13, 
will be the scene not only of outstanding 
operatic and ballet performances, but also 
of a World Festival of Modern Music or 
ganized by the International Society for 
Contemporary Music. Finland will continue 
its annual Sibelius Festival June 9-18. Here 
also, the BBC Symphony Orchestra will be 
the major guest organization. 
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A Pageant of 
Old Scandinavia 


Edited by 


Dr. Henry Goddard Leach 


This comprehensive anthology of me- 
dieval Scandinavian literature, history, 
mythology, and romance was first pub- 
lished in 1946 but has been out of print 
for a number of years. This popular work 
is now again available in a reprint edition 
in a new and handsome format and a 
durable binding. 


The Pageant is indeed splendid 
panorama of the colorful and exciting 
life in the Scandinavia of centuries ago. 
The 116 selections are representative of 
Scandinavian literature and _ historical 
writings from the earliest time down to 
the fourteenth century. Though the sagas 
and the eddas, Old Norse and Icelandic, 
have been the editor's principal sources, 
he has drawn upon no less than fifteen 
languages, among them Old Irish, Greek, 


Latin, Russian, and Arabic. 


PRICE $5.00 


(Special Members’ Price $3.75) 


jrom 
THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN 
FOUNDATION 
127 East 73rd Street 
NEW YORK, 21, N.Y. 
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Regular service from United States East Coast Ports to Denmark with 
modern, comfortable, fast passenger and freight vessels. Sailings about 
every seven days in each direction. 


Relax and enjoy our Danish cuisine and atmosphere. 


Fares New-York-Copenhagen or vice versa: 
Berth in Double Cabin—$175.00 
Single Cabin—$200.00 


including meals 


For further rates and particulars apply to your nearest travel agent or: 
FUNCH, EDYE & CO., Inc. 
General Agents 


New York: 25 Broadway 
Tel: WHitehali 3-2100 


Chicago: 231 S. LaSalle Street 
Tel: Central 6-9288 


New Orleans: American Bank Bldg. 
Tel: Tulane 3266 


Det Forenede Dampskibs-Selskab 


Aktieselskab 


(The United Steamship Company, Ltd.) 
Copenhagen 
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SCANDINAVIA 


by the splendid “White Viking” motor vessels 


KUNGSHOLM 
STOCKHOLM 


There is no finer way to begin and end your Scan- 
dinavian holiday than on either of these modern, 
delightfully appointed vessels. Their friendly at- 
mosphere, superb food and courteous, attentive per- 
sonnel will contribute immeasurably to the pleasure 
of your trip. 

Regular sailings every other week direct to Goth- 
enburg, with convenient connections to all points in 
Scandinavia. 


The NEW de luxe M.S. GRIPSHOLM now unde 


service in 1957. This beautiful new liner 


construction will ente 
25,000 gross register tons and 631 


feet in length features the latest in design, luxury, comfort and is, of course, 


Denny-Brown 


completely air conditioned. The Gripsholm, equipped with 
stabilizers to assure her passengers of smooth sailing, will make several cruises 


each vear in addition to regular transatlantic service. 


For schedules, rates and reservations seé 
your travel agent. 


deiaadial MmMetLcaun tHe 


Cc 
636 FIFTH AVENUE (Rockefeller Center) NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


Chicago 1, Ill. San Francisco 2, Calif. Seattle 1, Wash. 
181 No. Mich. Avenue 760 Market Street 336 White-Henry-Stuart Bldg. 


Offices or agents in all principal cities 


LT 
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De ofuedish Cust fuatjom mn 
(AKTIEBOLAGET SVENSKA OSTASIATISKA KOMPANIET, 
GOTHENBURG, SWEDEN) 


a joint service with 


The De La Rama Steamship Co., Inc., and Blue Funnel Lin 


Regular freight and passenger service between 


The United States and the Far East 


under the name of 


DE LA RAMA LINES 


The Swedish East Asia Company also operates a regular 
service from Europe to The Red Sea, Persian Gulf, India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma and the Far East. 


FOR INFORMATION 
ak Flue d425 fut 
Junch Gly 6 (jeg fne. 
General Agents 25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y., Tel. WHitehall 3-2100 


General Agents for the Philippines De La Rama Steamship Co., Inc 
Manila, P.l. 
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C AMERICAN 
SCANTIC 
LINE. 


Regular American Flag 
Passenger and Freight Service 
between the East Coast 
of the United States and 


For complete information 
apply through your Travel Agent or 


Lites Five Broadway, New York 4, N. 
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IN THE 
COLORFUL FALL 


Enjoy Your Trip — Go by Ship! 


SAVE MONEY — TRAVEL IN THE 
“THRIFT SEASON” 
FROM NEW YORK 
The New 


ms. BERGENSFJORD 


August 29 - September 25 
CALLING AT: KRISTIANSAND, COPENHAGEN, OSLO 
One Way - Minimum Rates: First Class $295, Tourist Class $200 


m.s. OSLOFJORD 


August I] - September 5 


*CALLING AT: BERGEN, STAVANGER, KRISTIANSAND, OSLO 
One Way - Minimum Rates: First Class $285, Tourist Class $194 


ss. STAVANGERFJORD 


August 17 - September 14 
CALLING AT: KRISTIANSAND, COPENHAGEN, OSLO 
One Way - Minimum Rates: First Class $255, Cabin Class $210, Tourist Class $175 
* Convenient and frequent connections from Norway to all points in Denmark. 


SPACE AVAILABLE IN BOTH CLASSES AUGUST 1. 


‘Werwesion America Line 


AGENCY, INC. 
24 STATE STREET NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


CHICAGO of MINNEAPOLIS ° SEATTLE ° SAN FRANCISCO e MONTREAL 
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COMPANY, LTD 


Modern passenger and freight motorships 


in dependable world-wide services 
ee 


U. S. and Canadian West Coast Ports, Central America and Virgin 


Islands to United Kingdom, Continental and Scandinavian Ports 


Scandinavian, United Kingdom and Continental Ports to Red Sea, 


India, Straits Settlements, Siam, Far East, Japan and Australia 


COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK PORTLAND 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


Wher 
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SWEDISH ‘TRANSATLANTIC’ LINE 


FURNESS, WITHY & CO. LTD. General agents: 34 Whitehall Street NEW YORK 4 


East Coast <> Sweden Finland 


Conjointly with Swedish American Line a weekly service is main- 
tained. Every Friday a fast and modern cargo-liner leaves New 
York for Gothenburg, Helsingborg, Malm6, Stockholm, Hel- 


Gothenburg to ports within the Portland—Norfolk range. 
When planning your transports count on this frequent 
and effective service offered by SAL—TRANS. Excel 

lent accommodations for 12 first-class passengers 

are available at fares ranging between $210. and 

$325. in-season and $175. and $260. off-season. 


Mail and 
Passengers 


Pacific Coast <> Australia 


Monthly, opportunities are offered from all main 

Pacific Coast ports to main Australian ports. Also fre 

quent sailings are dispatched in the opposite direction. 

The vessels employed on the Line are of about 9,000 tons dw 

and carry as a rule 12 first-class passengers. The trip from Los 
Angeles to Sydney takes about 18 days. 

Folders containing full information about the comfortable pas- 

senger accommodations offered can be obtained from the general 


agents. 


PACIFIC AUSTRALIA DIRECT LINE 


GENERAL STEAMSHIP CORP. LTD. General agents: 432 California Street SAN FRANCISCO 4 
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REDER!I AB NOROSTJERNAN - STOCKHOLM - SWEDEN 


A. JOHNSON & CO., INC. 


21 WEST STREET - NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 


AN OLD FAVORITE BARBER STEAMSHIP LINES, 


IN A NEW PACKAGE 
INC. 


MAJORNAS SPISBROD wae vous 


General Agents For 


WILH. WILHELMSEN 
Regular and Frequent Sailings 


North Atlantic Ports 
To Norway 


South Atlantic Ports 
To Scandinavia and Baltic 


Gulf Ports 
To Contiment, Scandinavia and Baltic 
1 lb. round package 
General Offices 
17 Battery Pl., New York 4, N. Y. 
WHitehall 4-1300 


Distributed by 
B. WESTERGAARD & CO. Inc. 
363-36th Street Brooklyn 32, N.Y. 
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WEST COAST LINE 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR 


J. LAURITZEN, COPENHAGEN 


DIRECT SERVICE 


from 


ATLANTIC COAST and GULF PORTS 
To 
CANAL ZONE, PANAMA, COLOMBIA, 
ECUADOR, PERU, BOLIVIA, CHILE 


For Information Apply 


WEST COAST LINE, INC. 


67 BROAD STREET 309 CARONDELET BLDG. 


Telephone: WHitehall 3-9600 Telephone: Tulane 6751 
New York, N.Y. New Orleans, La. 











3 SHOWS NIGHTLY 


FW oleh; 
Smorgasbord 
COCKTAILS ae King Vasa Brand 


DINNER oe KALAS-SILL 


TS And a Great Variety ol 


Other Famous Delicacies 
Anchovies — Herring Tidbits 
Cocktail Shrimps 
Sardines — Gjetost — Nokkelost 


254 W.54 ST. Cl 7-9800 S. A. HARAM & CO., INC. 


34 Beach Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
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THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 


WHEREVER YOU NEED WALKING SAFETY - 


Pe 
IN THE OFFICE | 


Where appearance is 
important! 
ALUNDUM Aggregate in terrazzo 
means attractive appearance as 
well os safety for people coming 
in from the street in all kinds of 

stormy weather. 


IN THE WASHROOMS 
Where wet floors are a hazard! 


No slipping on this washroom floor. 
ALUNDUM Aggregate, an integral 
part of the floor, makes a non-slip 
surface even when covered with 
soapy woter. 


IN THE PLANT 
Where ——- to wear 
is vital! 


ALUNDUM (C. F.) Aggregate for 
cement floors will withstand highly 
concentrated traffic year after year 
and provide a permanently non-slip 
surface even when covered with 
water, oil or other liquids. 


NON-SLIP AGGREGATE 


NORTON COMPANY Worcester 6, Mass. 


PRINTED BY MARSTIN PRESS, NEW YORE 


SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 





Established 1886 


WOOD 
PULP 


my) 


“Tom was whitewashing with vigor.” 
MARK TWAIN 


Not all the product of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry is turned to solumn purpose. We 
would make no change. When it evokes a 
smile or brightens the day with laughter, 
paper fulfills its happiest functions—for 
humor is the salt of life. 


* 


GOTTESMAN & COMPANY 


—INCORPORATED— 


100 PARK AVENUE : NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
EUROPEAN OFFICES: Birger Jarlsgatan 8, Stockholm, Sweden 





From boxes like this 


Come the finest bearings made 


BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 





